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PEKING’S TASKS FOR 1955 


“The Chinese people are full of courage and confidence 
in treading upon the third year of the first five-year con- 
struction plan. Under the leadership of the Communist 
Party and the People’s Government, the Chinese people 
have become the masters of the State, masters of their 
society, and masters of history. They are fully capable, in 
accordance with the laws of the development of society and 
through their own creative labour, of carrying out planned 
construction, turning their country gradually into a pro- 
sperous, happy Socialist society.” This was the keynote struck 
by the People’s Daily in commenting on the tasks for 1955 
and upon the preparations for the Lunar New Year Fes- 
tival. It declared that there had been marked development 
in 1954 in industrial production and capital construction. 
More than 300 important industrial construction projects 
were newly built, renovated or continued during the year. 
People see before them the many large-sized new factories, 
such as the Anshan steel rolling mill, the Taiyuan power 
plant, the weights; measures, and cutting tools factory, and 
the pneumatic tools factory. They also see the many re- 
novated and expanded factories, like the Fushun No 2 oil 
refinery, the Feng Man hydro-electric power station and 
the Yumen oil wells. All these have started production. 
More than 700 kilometres of new railways have been built, 
and_the Sikang-Tibet and Chinghai-Tibet highways to Lhasa 
completed. Despite unprecedented floods, food production 
increased by 3% over 1953. Agricultural producer’ co- 
operatives increased from 225,000 before last autumn har- 
vest to more than 400,000 now. There has also been con- 
siderable development in State-owned commerce, co-opera- 
tive commerce, and handicrafts and State-private joint 
operated economy, and private capitalist economy. Material 
standards have been “appropriately” raised. In 1955 the 
State’s investments in capital construction will be greater 
than in any previous year and will be more than 40% above 
the figures for last year. The economic tasks of 1955 will 
thus be exceptionally heavy and complicated; all the more 


so because agricultural produetion, which is inseparably con- 
nected, suffers repeatedly from serious natural calamities. 
Production from the land has increased but the targets 
were not reached, so that the development of light industry | 
and the supply of consumer goods to the people have also 
been restricted. The year 1955 is also important from the 
viewpoint of co-operativization in the rural areas. Before 
the spring ploughing this year, producer co-operatives should 
reach about 600,000 throughout the country. The paper in- 
sists that a good job must be done on this—in which con- 
nection it was revealed in 1954 that many cadres had 
obeyed orders on paper to create more producer co-operatives 
but had then done nothing further about it. The matter is 
important, for if the job is badly done the plan to realise 
basically by 1957 the semi-Socialist co-operativization of 
agriculture will be difficult. 


One of the troubles in 1954 was the lack of equilibrium 
between supply, production and marketing. Some products 
were turned out too late, others piled up in accumulated 
stocks. Planning was poor, there were too many blind under- 
takings, and co-ordination was often lacking. This had to 
be remedied. Economy must be rigidly practised and waste 
overcome. All possible capital must be saved for national 
construction, and waste of man power remedied. The rais- 
ing of labour efficiency by one per cent would increase the 
State income by 1,600,000 million yuan, while reduction of , 
production costs by 3% would increase the State income 
by more than 2,000,000 million. Accidents often occur, 
quality is sometimes high and sometimes low and technical 
levels are backward. There must be greater development 
in agricultural production and the Socialist transformation. 
The Party’s policy in the rural areas must be adhered to, 
i.e., reliance on the poor peasants, including the new middle 
peasants, and the restriction and gradual elimination of 
the economy of the rich peasants. The poor peasants are 
the most resolute in support of the Party and Government. 
One-third of them have been the driving force for the 
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mutual aid and producer co-operative movement, owing to | 


their own production and livelihood difficulties. The other 
two-thirds have become middle peasants and are capable, 
under the leadership of the Party, of actively pursuing the 
course to Socialism. In all the tasks of the Party in rural 
areas in the past, this portion of the peasants had been 
cadres at the basic level and activists. Henceforth they 
will be the same. The poor and middle peasants now 
constitute from 50% to 70% of all peasant households and 
only by relying on them can the Party gradually accom- 
plish the Socialist transformation of agriculture, and make 
a good job of unified purchase and unified marketing and 
other ‘tasks. The original middle peasants generally con- 
stitute more than 20% of the rural population. They are 
all labourers, “revolutionary masses,” and have all along 
been reliable allies of the workers. They are still capable 
of playing a positive role in the process of Socialist con- 
struction and transformation. To unite the middle peasants 
strongly, it is necessary in all rural tasks to adhere to the 
principles of persuasion, education, and respect of the 
voluntary principle, and to oppose any form of formalism or 
commandism. (The Party leaders always pay lip service to 
this principle but consistently ignore it). During the first 
five-year plan the Party must adhere to the principle that 
the semi-Socialist producer co-operatives must constitute the 
major form of co-operativization. In the proportionate dis- 
tribution of dividends against land investment and labour, 
in the unified utilization and gradual conversion to public 
ownership of cattle, large implements, etc., serious attention 
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must be paid to the interests of the middle peasants. All 


tendencies to become separated from the masses of the 
middle peasants are dangerous and mistaken. 

The Party organ goes on to declare that the rich pea- 
sants as a class are an exploiting class in the rural areas. 
They have already been weakened and restricted. From the 
economic viewpoint, they have generally sunk lower and not 
risen higher. Thus the measure may be adopted of re- 
stricting the economy of the rich peasants in order gradually 
to eliminate it. But this is definitely not to say that vigilance 
can be relaxed against the rich peasants, or the struggle be 
abandoned. “Innumerable facts prove that the rich pea- 
sants will not lightly abandon their exploitation practices. 
As long as this class exists, its members will exert all to 
undermine Socialist transformation, corrode the peasant 
cadres, and impair the unity of the peasants. A small 
number of rural cadres have abandoned their vigilance, lost 
their stand, and fallen victims to the enticement of the rich 
peasants and deteriorated into aiding the rich peasants in 
their illegal activities. For this reason we must recognise 
the seriousness of the efforts of the rich peasants to under- 
mine our cause, and redouble our vigilance and absorb the 
lessons learned. In dealing with rich peasants guilty of acts 
undermining State enterprises they must be punished ac- 
cording to law. They should not be admitted into mutual 
aid and co-operative organizations before 1957. But there 
is “still a future before them if they reform themselves into 
labouring peasants, actively take part in labour, abandon 
exploitation, and conform to law and policy.” 


GRAPHITE IN HONGKONG 


By B. P. Ruxton 


(Lecturer in Geology, The University of Hongkong) 


Graphite is now being mined in the Colony of Hong- 
kong on West Brother Island. The Tin Bo Mining Develop- 
ment Corporation began mining operations in January 1954. 
Prior to this the occurrence of graphite on the Island was 
known to a few people only and as late as 1952 the rocks 
on the Island were described as sandstones and interbedded 
greywackes. West Brother Island lies just over mid-way 
between Castle Peak and Pak Mong’ on the north western 
shore of Lantau Island. On the 1:15,800 Ordnance Survey 
Map of Hongkong, Sheet 17, it is intersected by grid lines 
33.0 eastings and 04.0 northings. It is some 450 yards 
long, from north to south, and some 350 yards wide at its 
widest point. The western side of the Island is formed 
of steep cliffs with the land behind rising to a maximum of 
some 200 feet and falling off gently +o the eastern side. 


On the geological map of the Colony, printed in 1936, 
the shape of the island is much distorted and no dips or 
strikes of the beds on the island are recorded. It would 
seem that apart from recognising the similarity of the sedi- 
ments to the Pat Sin formation occurring elsewhere in the 
Colony, the geological detail was completely neglected. 


The Mineral Graphite 


The name graphite is derived from the Greek word 
“grapho” meaning, “I write”. In early days graphite was 
mistaken for lead and was named plumbago and blacklead. 
It is one of the forms of crystalline carbon and has a unique 
atomic structure. The carbon atoms are arranged in 
sheets, each sheet being made up of a network of hexagonal 


carbon rings. The distance between the carbon atoms of 
the adjacent sheets is three times that of the spacing of 
the carbon atoms within each sheet, and so each individual 
sheet is held together strongly but adjacent sheets can slip 
over one another rather easily. Thus a crystal of graphite 
is rather like a pack of cards, it slips and slides in one plane 
only but will resist being torn across the layers. 


The physical properties of graphite and its uses as an 
economic mineral are a direct result of its atomic structure. 
It commonly occurs as hexagonal flaky forms with one per- 
fect cleavage and the thin lamella are flexible and sectile. 
It is an extremely soft, black mineral with a metallic lustre 
and marks paper black. The large spacings between each 
sheet of atoms make it rather light, the specific gravity 
being about 2°1. Graphite is an extremely good conductor 
of heat and so is cold to the touch; it is insoluble in nearly 
all acids and has a very high melting point, 3,000° C. 


For trade purposes natural graphite is divided into 
two classes, crystalline, or flaky, and “amorphous”. The 
difference is one of grain size alone, the so-called “amor- 
phous” graphite being composed of very small crystals, the 
crystalline variety having larger crystals. The graphite 
used in industry ranges in purity from 30 to 98 percent 
carbon content. Graphite is mined in many countries of 
the world from deposits containing from 23 to 86 percent 
carbon, the graphite in the low grade ores is normally con- 
centrated to a product of 80 to $5 percent carbon. The 
annual world production varies from 150,000 to 300,000 
long tons, derived chiefly from Russia, Korea, Bavaria, 
Austria, Ceylon, Madagascar and Mexico with minor amounts 
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from Italy, the United States, Czechoslovakia, Norway and 
now Hongkong. 


Uses of Graphite 


The “crystalline” 
crucibles for metallurgical purposes. A mixture of graphite, 
clay. and sand is moulded and fired, the crucibles produced 
being used for melting brass and crucible steel. A recent 
and increasing use of high quality graphite is as a “modera- 
tor” in slowing down the action of neutrons in uranium. 
Large blocks of pure graphite are used in atomic piles. 


The commonest use of “amorphous” graphite is as 
foundry facings. Approximately 12 percent of the graphite 
produced is used in making lead pencils, for this purpose 
it is mixed with about an equal amount of clay and baked 
at a temperature of some 950° C. Finely pulverised gra- 
phite is used extensively as a lubricant either alone or mixed 
with grease, oil or water. It is also used for electrodes, dry 
batteries, dynamo brushes, glazing. powder and pipe cements. 

Considerable quantities of low grade graphite, as low 
as 30 to 35 percent carbon, are utilised in graphite paints 
and pigments, i.e. stove polish, for protecting surfaces from 


the corroding effects of smoke, gases, acids and alkalies. 


These uses of graphite are based on four of its pro- 
perties, high melting point, chemical inertness, softness and 


one perfect cleavage. 


West Brother’ Island 


Geology. The rocks of West Brother Island are said 


to be part of the Pat Sin sedimentary succession of Hong- | 


kong, which is believed to be of Jurassic age. 
composed of contact metamorphosed 
mudstones and graphite beds, 


They are 
sandstones, shales, 
a rough succession is as 


follows :— 
Thickness 
Rock Type in feet 
2. (Baked massive’ sandstones, often 
(argillaceous and ferruginous’ with 
(minor baked mudstones 
1. (Baked mudstones and shales with 
(local development of andalusite ........ 100 
L (Graphite and 1 
7 (Baked shale and baked shale with 
A (ironstone nodules 15 
(Graphite and graphitic shale ___......... 1 
(Baked shale with clay ironstone 
15 
(Graphite and graphitic 1 
shale with clay ironstone 
(nodules~— ......... 20 
(Graphite and graphitic shale 3-10 300 
(Baked sandstone 20 feet 


(Baked mudstones and shales with 
(and without clay ironstone nodules .... 60 
(Baked sandstones ..... 40 


Total approximately: 1,200 feet 


The thicknesses given are estimates only. 

Thus we have a coal measure series overlain by massive 
sandstones: there are no greywackes on the Island. 

The Carboniferous coal measure series of Europe and 


North America show rhythmie pulsating sequences of the 
strata :— 
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Coal—D, Sandstone—C, Mudstone—B, Marine ‘sand—A,. 
which occur in nature as ABCD, ABCD, ABCD, etc., ete. 
Each unit, ABCD, is from 100 to 200 feet thick and some- 
times the marine band and/or coal is absent. The cause of 
this type of series is said to be intermittent subsidence of 
the flat marginal area of a land-mass relative to the stable 
sea-level. Thus a forest swamp at sea-level suddenly sub- 
sides and is covered by the sea, giving marine band A. Then 
the rivers flowing into the area from the interior of the 
land, deposit mud B, and later sand, C, building up the 
area to sea level, vegetation’ encroaches on to the flat mud 
and sand-banks forming a new forest swamp, D. 


In the Jurassic Estuarine Series of Yorkshire a dif- 
ferent coal measure sequence occurs:—H. Shale and thick 
ferruginous sandstone. G. Thin flaggy ferruginous sand- 
stone, shales and ironstones. FF. Carbonaceous shale and 
coal seams. EK. Sandstone lenses. 


This is again a rhythmic pulsatory series EFGH, EFGH, 
etc., and each unit, EFGH, is roughly 300 feet thick. It is 
believed to be caused by oscillations of the strand-line, (i.e. 
relative vertical movements of sea-level and land surface). 


The unit F contains minor rhythmic bands of coal and 
shales. One characteristic of coal measure successions is this 
rhythmic pulsation and banding of minor rock sequences. 
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S“ETCH MAP OF THE GEOLOGY OF WEST BROTHER ISLAND 


DIAGRAMMATIC SECTION ALONG EASTING 30.0 FROM N. TO S. ACROSS WEST BROTHER ISLAND 
HORIZONTAL SCALE & GEOLOGICAL SYMBOLS SIMILAR TO THE MAP. VERTICAL SCALE EXAGGERATED. 


It would appear that on West Brother Island we have 
one unit of this estuarine type of pulsatory rhythm. Within 
this unit we have four clear rhythmic bands of graphite 
and baked shale, which were formerly coal and shale. 


The contact metamorphism has baked all the members 
of the series to hard compact and some of the mudstones 
and shales are speckled white, owing to the development of 
andalusite. 


The structure of the island is relatively simple, the 
beds are conformable and strike generally W.N.W., to E.S.E., 


dipping about 60° to the N.N.E. Both the dip and the 
strike are variable, the former from 40°.to 85° and the 
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latter frdbm 285° to 305° (magnetic bearings, see diagram). 
There is no evidence yet to show that the sequence is in- 
verted and I have assumed it to be the right way up for 
the present. The coal measure sequence with graphite 
bands form the southern third of the island and_ the 
massive sandstones occupy the northern two thirds. 


| There are numerous small scale dip faults, and one or 
two small N.S. and E—W., 
fault planes tend to be filled with haematite and limonite. 
On the south of the island the rocks are intricately veined 
by quartz in places and some very minor contortion of the 
mudstones occurs. 


The Graphite Mine 


The lower graphite bed is the only one being worked 
at present. It occurs on the west of the island near the 
south-west corner, as a bed striking E.S.E., and dipping 
- generally about 60° to the N.N.E. Three main tunnels 
have been driven along the strike of the deposit at 10, 35 
and 60 feet above sea-level and four sub-level tunnels com- 
menced at -30, 0, 18, and 26 feet above sea-level. 


The tunnels are connected at intervals by shafts along 
the dip of the graphite bed, that at 10 feet above sea-level 
has been driven for about 370 feet to date, i.e. about half 
way across the island. The inter-connection of the tunnels 
by the shafts allows sufficient ventilation and candles burning 
at frequent intervals along each tunnel provide illumination 
and prove the adequacy of the oxygen supply. 


The graphite varies in thickness from oné foot to some 
ten feet and its average thickness is about three feet. It 
is offset at intervals by small dip faults which have moved 
it a few feet to the north on the east side of the fault 
planes. The graphite is often overlain and/or underlain by 
thin beds of graphitic and andalusite hornfels and in places 
it encloses pebbles of these rocks. It is sometimes cut by 
small quartz veins, and some minor local shearing occurs along 
its margins. There is a pronounced tendency for the graphite 
and immediately adjacent beds to be saturated with mois- 
ture, the graphite bed obviously providing a passage-way 
for the downward migration of surface water. However, 
since the area draining into the graphite bed from above 
its outcrop on the south side of the hill is so small, between 
one thousand and two thousand square yards, the amount 
of water draining into the mine is never very large. 


Dry analyses of the graphite show a variation in the 
fixed carbon content of from 60-92 percent, with an overall 
average of 80 percent. Of the rest the volatiles make up 
some 1-3 percent and the remainder is ash. The associa- 
tion of the graphite bed with baked mudstones and shales 
with clay ironstone nodules, and the fact that it still con- 
tains some 1-3 percent of volatile material, shows clearly 
that it has originated from a coal bed. 


TIN 


In ten months’ time, Malaya’s giant tin mining industry, 
employing 37,000 men and women, is expected to drop into 
low gear. It will be a major economic change as the tin 
restriction scheme, which has got the majority backing of 
the country’s hard-headed miners, starts to operate. So far 
the transition stage has been smooth and efficient, with min- 
ing opinion carried along at each stage. The Federal 
Government has taken a completely neutral attitude. “Let 
the miners decide,” has been the policy, and the Government 


faults were observed, the: 


MINING RESTRICTION 
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A nearby intrusion of molten igneous material, perhaps © 
the Hongkong Granite, heated the coal measure series suffi- © 
ciently to bake the sediments to hard compact rocks, pro- © 
duce the new mineral andalusite in some of the mudstones © 


and shales, and transform the coal into graphite. 


Production 


The mine is worked completely by hand. The graphite 
is extracted by picks and chisels, blasting is only needed © 


to widen the tunnels where the bed is thin or where it is 
offset by a fault. 
to the mouth of the tunnel and tipped down small wooden 
chutes into a store-shed. It is allowed to stand in heaps 
for a few weeks to dry out, before being put into 224 lb. 
double sacks for export. A small wooden jetty has been 
constructed on the west coast of the island by the store- 
shed so that the sacks of graphite can be loaded directly 
into small boats. 

The mine is operated by about thirty labourers who 
live in small huts on the island. All their food and water 
has to be transported from Castle Peak by small boats. 

The daily output from the mine varies from 2 to 10 
tons and analyses of the fixed carbon content are made 
from samples of each day’s output from each tunnel. Apart 


from the occasional analysis yielding perhaps 60 percent | 


fixed carbon, which is due to the admixture of some graphitic 


shale, the analyses from a particular area of each tunnel © 
show remarkably constant amounts of the fixed carbon con- © 


tent. The monthly production in 1954 varied from 100-500 
tons and some 2,000 tons were exported during the year. 


The graphite is sold c. & f. to Britain at £20.0.0. per | 


long ton. In the past the price for this grade of graphite 


was considerably higher, but lately increased supplies from | 


Korea and Communist China have lowered world prices. 

The reserves of the mine have not been estimated ac- 
curately and two factors may limit future production. The 
tunnel at 30 feet sub-level was saturated with sea-water at 
some sixty feet from the sea and it remains to be seen how 
far and at what depth this zone of saturation extends in- 
land. If the zone of sea-water saturation only extends 
for a limited area then the graphite towards the centre 
of the island may be worked as far down as economic con- 
siderations allow. For the moment it can be said that there 
is a workable reserve of graphite sufficient to maintain pre- 
sent output for a few years more. 

The occurrence of coal measures in West Brother Island 
points to the probable existence of coal measures elsewhere 
in the Colony. Dr. 8S. G. Davies has described a thin seam 
of lignite (23 in.) in the Lok Ma Chau sediments at Castle 
Peak. 

Graphite is so soft that it gives only scanty surface 
indications of its presence and careful prospecting in other 


areas of sedimentary rocks in the Colony may reveal further | 


deposits. 


IN MALAYA 


has provided the facts and figures, the arguments for and 


against, and left it to each man from the managing direc- | 


tors of companies operating a dozen dredges to the man 
with a small hydraulic mine and a gang of labourers he 
knows by name and family history. 

Once the decision was taken to go ahead, months of 
painstaking work has produced an agreed plan for restric- 
tion which the Government, with the difficult task of keeping 
production down to a quota fixed by an international body, 


The mineral is put into baskets, carried © 
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can work without trouble. 
ready to put the brakes on the mines and if restriction were 
ordered next month the legislation already drafted and put 


in cold storage, could be rushed through without difficulty 
or even disagreement. 


The Federation of Malaya, a small country of barely 
six million people, will be most affected by tin restriction 
which will be enforced by an International Tin Council on 
which will sit representatives of the producers (Malaya, Bel- 
gian Congo, Bolivia, Indonesia, Nigeria and Thailand) and 
enough of the 18 consumers to make the scheme work. It 
is this body that will be responsible for stockpiling tin, and 
building up a 25,000-ton buffer stock which will be added 
to when the price is low and sold when it starts to climb, 
blunting the spikes on the tin price graph. A task it is ex- 
pected to get down to by the end of next year is restricting 
production to prevent an unmanageable surplus. 


Malaya will be hit hardest of all the countries by 
restriction. Day and night 77 big European-owned dredges 
(costing from Mal. $3 m. to $5 m. apiece) and nearly 600 
Jargely Chinese-owned mines, grind out over 5,000 tons of 
tin a month. Production has risen recently and early this 
year set a post-war record. Last year tin duty brought that 
Federal Government just over Mal. $50,000,000 (it was $76 
m. in 1951 when the price was skyhigh) and the total duty 
will not be far short of this amount in 1954. Restriction 
will ultimately, for better or worse, affect all in Malaya. 
Miners believe, though the figure will not be known until 
the Tin Council is convened and carefully studies the world 
situation, that Malaya will be asked to cut its production by 
20 per cent. 
drop in its shrinking revenue (though if the price rises this 
may compensate for the export duty calculated on a sliding 
scale); for the industry it will mean a short time and pos- 
sibly the closing of some mines. 


The first job of the Tin Council, which will meet in 
January, will be to create the buffer stock. This will be 
done in three stages and the cost to Malaya is expected to 


~ be $50 m. which will have to be raised by the middle of next 


year. It is not the kind of money the country can readily 
raise at the moment, for the rubber industry is also suffering 
from a low commodity price and the country’s revenue is 
conversely affected. It is expected that Britain will lend 
this “subscription” to the tin scheme. The contribution will 
be made in the name of Malayan miners and they will pay 
back over the next two years the cost of the buffer stock in- 
stalment. When the Tin Council dissolves (anything from ten 
to 15 years later it is thought) they will get their money 


back. Once the buffer stock is in being, the Tin Council — 


will start on restriction. It will fix an amount, considering 
the views of those who buy as well as produce tin, which it 
thinks the world can absorb in the coming year and each 
country will be told how much it can export. 


In Malaya it has been decided that export from the 
mines will be controlled to ensure that the country’s total 
output does not exceed that fixed by the Tin Council. The 
detailed plan was worked out by a committee of experts in- 
cluding representatives from all sides of the producing in- 
dustry, who thumbed through old files on restriction in the 
thirties and drew on their memories for the abuses which 
arose in an untried system. In the thirties these abuses 
took many long and acrimonious years to iron out. 


Under the chairmanship of the senior Government min-. 


ing official, it has produced a scheme which has not aroused 
a single word of adverse criticism, a marked change from 
the previous restriction plan of the thirties which was 
heavily attacked. From the outset the committee has 
set its face against the “blackmarketing” of quotas, which 
was a debatable feature of the last restriction scheme until 


Months before time, Malaya is 


toil. 


To the Federal Government it may mean a. 
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measures were taken against it. Each mine is to get an 
assessment of the amount it produced in the down years 
ended Dec. 31 last year. Each will also get, when restric- 
tion comes, a quota showing the amount it will be allowed 


to produce during a year, which will be a percentage of the 
assessment. 


Quotas were always transferable, and it was possible 


, before the war for one mine to freely sell its quota to an- 


other. Not surprisingly the system brought friction. A 
hard working miner would purchase a quota and work to 
produce tin while the man who had sold the quota to him 
could live on this income and never lift a hand in a day’s 
On the other side, the argument was that if there was 
somebody willing to buy what another miner had to sell, 
why worry? But the committee of experts, on which were 
several Chinese miners, has recommended a method which 
will closely control these sales and there has been no dis- 
agreement against this arrangement. Only genuine miners 
are likely to be selling. 


A referendum held some months ago to decide whether 
Malaya should support restriction or not, resulted in 68 per 
cent. of the Federation’s miners (they voted according to 
their output) deciding in favour of restriction. Those who 
were against restriction were believed to have been mainly 
the European-owned dredges who felt that they could still 
work profitably even if the tin price fell much lower than 
the $300 which it was then. The faith of the Chinese miners 
in restriction as a method of keeping alive is unshaken. 
Scores of former miners, or men who had mined _re- 
gularly but had temporarily run out of land, started opera- 
tions when it was known that restriction was on the way. 
Some pushed gravel pumps and men onto land of doubtful 
quality.and had them industriously sluicing almost worthless 
land to show the world that they were operating a mine. 
By the time restriction comes, they will have better ground 
to work on, they hope, but in the meantime they do not 
want to be left behind. Many of the Chinese miners also 
believe that the present comfortable price of tin, at about | 
$350 a picul, is largely due to impending restriction. 


Though many of the financially strong large European 
companies were not attracted to restriction, it may prove 
a shot in the arm for them if it brings a better price. The 
plan for Malaya, significantly, includes a scheme which will 
split the country’s production between European and 
Chinese mines, each group getting separate quotas, so that 
if more European mines open only the Europeans will have 
to take smaller slices of the cake, the Chinese will not be 
affected. 


Because of the shortage of land, and a lack of prospect- 
ing in the dense jungles of Malaya now made dangerous by 
communist terrorists, ten per cent. of the country’s dredges 
are Standing in rusty idleness. Some of them may never 
be used again, for the new ground when it is found may only 
contain low-grade ore. The tin companies are not greatly 
interested in using this land while the price remains -low, 
but a higher and more stable tin price might induce them 
to bring in the big, new dredges, which romp through low 
grade ground at a profitable price. The reason why they 
are waiting for a better tin price (and perhaps stabler con- 
ditions in the East) is a simple one—each of the new 
dredges costs Mal. $8,000,000. 


Malaya has done as much as can be done beforehand, 
but there is still much that can only be learnt by experience. 
But if all works well, restriction will mean a useful if not 
lucrative price for tin, a price which will not vary greatly. 
It will be no bad thing after the manner in which the coun- 
try’s revenue has varied widely in the past with rubber and 
_ tin export duties choking the Freasury coffers one year and 
neglecting them the next. 
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ECONOMY OF GEOPHYSICS IN MINERAL PROSPECTING 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


By Dr. Ronald H. Brinkman F.R.G.S. 


(Consulting Geophysicist, Far Eastern Prospecting & Development Corp. Ltd., Hongkong) 


During the last 30 years geophysical exploration has 
become an important factor in the location, and development 
ot mineral, and other ore bodies. Various methods of this 
relatively new science are employed in their search, and it 
is significant to note that many large mining houses all over 
the world have established their own geological and geophy- 
sical. organisations. 


It is generally recognised that any mining exploration 
programme requires the close coordination 
geophysical, and drilling services as observations and re- 
sults from each of these branches are complementary. 


For many years geophysics have been looked upon as a 
most expensive part of any mining enterprise, a fact which 
has considerably retarded its general adoptation in mine 
development work. It is important, therefore, to study 
closely the question of cost of geophysical investigations as 
applied to mining. These costs are made up, in part by 
expensive instruments used, by the salaries of the experts 
involved in field work, and interpretation, and by the time 
factor. 


of geological, 


In geophysical exploration few observations can be 
made by automatic recorders, and many of the visual magne 
tic, and gravimetric readings take time, some up to an hou 
per station, or even longer. When a detailed geophysica 


survey is required of a mineral bearing area hundreds 0: 
sites may have to be measured. Costs vary for each as 


signment and depend on such factors as topography of areé 
to be investigated, supply and maintenance’ conditions 
transportation, and many others. 
for various types of geophysical work are roughly, a: 
follows: Seismic work approximately HK$2000.—per thou 
sand feet of traverse. Electric resistivity work average: 
HK$2000.—per week, Gravimetric work HK$20.—per sta 
tion, and Magnetic work as used in ferrous metal survey: 
about HK$10.—per site. 

Despite the relatively high cost for geophysical work i 
must be said that, as far back as 1918 prospecting by geo 
electrical methods in Sweden was found to be extremely 
satisfactory, in the location of the country’s iron-ore de 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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peting among themselves. (5) 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 


Hongkong’s industrial establishments are providing em- 
ployment for about 200,000 persons. At the end of 1954, 
there were more than 111,000 workers in registered and re- 
corded factories and workshops and about 100,000 persons 
were engaged in unregistrable companies, cottage industries 
and as outworkers. During the past five years the number 
of registered and recorded industrial establishments has 
been on a steady growth. Government statistics showed 
that about 92,000 persons were employed by 1,752 such fac- 
tories and workshops at the end of 1950. These figures in- 


creased to 111,870 workers and 2,418 establishments by 


the end of September 1954: 


Establishments Males Females Total 
1950 (December) 1,752 57,596 34,390 91,896 
1951 (December) 1,961 62,192 33,015 — 95,207 
1952 (December) 2,088 63,093 35,033 98,216 
1953 (December) 2,208 65,047 35,729 100,766 
1954 (September) 2,418 71,350 40,529 111,879 


In the textile industry, the number of establishments 
increased from 12 mills employing 9,881 workers to 14 mills 
employing 11,038. After the completion of three more new 
factories and the addition of more spindles in five existing 
ones, Hongkong will have a total of about 300,000 spindles. 
There was also some increase in employment in plastics, 
enamelware, rubber footwear, leather footwear, metal work, 
umbrellas and cigarettes industries. New industrial deve- 
lopments during 1954 included the establishment of a large 
modern flour mill and the manufacture of aluminium hand 
torch cases by the cold extrusion process. At the recent 
exhibition of HK products, more than fifty kinds of new 
and improved products of 46 factories were displayed. The 
most notable ones were electric clocks, biscuit making ma- 
chine, refractory blocks, air-conditioning equipment, steel 
wire ropes, water-proof watch cases, safes, various kinds of 
paints, detergents, “stretch” type nylon socks, and _ shirts. 

Hongkong industries have grown so much that com- 
petitors abroad have become very conscious of this “threat’’. 
There are many obstacles to the further development of 
local industries and opinions from leading manufacturers can 
be summarised into the following points: 
strictions on imports enforced by foreign governments, 
especially in Southeast Asian countries, are the biggest ob- 
stacle. (2) Industrial development has slowed down on 
account of housing shortage and high land prices. (3) 


Although most factories are equipped with modern machines 


and under modern management, there is still room for im- 
provement. (4) The lack of close cooperation among 
manufacturers is another obstacle. HK factories should co- 
operate with each other in overseas markets instead of com- 
HK has yet to standardise 
its products. (6) Keen competition of German, Japanese 
and Chinese products and trade treaties signed among Japan, 
China and Southeast Asian countries are affecting the ex- 
ports of HK products. Controlled trade prevails in most of 
these countries. (Indonesia and Japan signed a barter trade 
treaty last year. China signed a trade treaty with Indo- 
nesia. Thailand, Burma and Ceylon made trade agreements 
with Japan. These will affect HK industrial exports con- 
siderably unless HK could also enter into oes trade nego- 
tiations with these countries). 

The outlook for HK industries is seigianunied bright. So 
far there has been not too much difficulty in getting raw 
materials. As a free port, no customs duty is paid in HK 


(1) Straight re- - 
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HONGKONG 


on imported raw materials or the export of industrial pro- 
ducts. Besides the rate of income tax levied in HK is much 
lower than in Britain, the US and Japan. In other words, 
manufacturing costs are lower than in many countries. Im- 
perial Preference system provides for a reduction of 50% 
of import customs duty when HK products of more than 
50% Commonwealth contents are exported to Commonwealth 
countries. Wage rates for employees in HK are much lower 
than those prevailing in Europe and America and not higher 
than those in Japan and Southeast Asia. Industrial rela- 
tions have been satisfactory. On the whole, the machinery 
and equipment of HK factories are more advanced than 
those of factories in Indonesia, Burma and Thailand. There 
should be a good market for HK products in Southeast Asia 
especially when purchasing power in these markets is im- 
proving with advanced rubber and tin prices. The subject 
of better trade relations was discussed at the recent ECAFE 
Conference on Trade in Hongkong; with the improvement 
of economic conditions in this area exports of HK industrial 
products should have a good future provided HK manufac- 
turers can supply the right kind of goods at right prices to 
meet the demand from various markets. In his speech at 
the opening of the recent Exhibition of HK Products, the 
Governor of HK urged local industrialists to send young men 
to Britain and the US to learn modern ways of. industrial 
management so that HK will not lag behind in industrial 
improvements. HK Government, among other measures to 
aid industry, is stepping up the Kun Tong Reclamation pro- 
ject to provide 140 acres of land for industrial development. 
The project will cost the Government HK$20 million. The 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Union is doing its utmost to urge 
its members to cooperate with each other in the developing 
of overseas markets, to standardise their products and to 
avoid cut-throat competition among themselves. The Union 
is organising more exhibitions of HK products, such as in 
Singapore and Bangkok, while the government authorities 
are doing their best to help local manufacturers to develop 
new markets. The only matter which remains to be tackled 
is the help and cooperation from the banks in granting loans 
for industrial development and in extending longer credit 
terms to enable exporters of HK products to finance their 
exports to countries such as Indonesia. The year 1955 
should be the beginning of a new era in HK industrial ex- 
pansion. It should be the year of new products to meet 
new demand, and new policies to cope with new situations. 
Hongkong industries have travelled a long way from 
1940’s 800 registered and recorded factories and work- 
shops. Mr. U Tat Chee (0O.B.E.), President of the Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union, told this Review that our spinning, 
knitting, weaving, enamelware, plastic, electric torch, vacuum 
flask, needle and other industries have risen to world 
standards and that our senior fellow manufacturers in Bri- 
tain and in the US were surprised to see our achievements. 
“Even Japan, who had dominated all industrial markets in 
the Far East during the last fifty years, does not disregard 
us. Hongkong industries are advancing steadily and are 
holding the strongest position in South East Asia.” It is 
not wishful thinking to say that there is a bright future for 
HK: industries, but prospects are only bright if everyone 
connected with its development—Government authorities, 
manufacturers, exporters and bankers—will do their best to 
support the struggle so that HK industries may continue to 


keep HK’s economy steady and to provide more employment | 
for more people. 
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Economic: REVIEW 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN (Los Angeles) 


The Economic Climate 


As the year 1954 ends, a record of 400 was reached 
in the Dow Jones Industrial Averages, while the _ rail 
averages exceeded 144. And yet, the market appears to 
be headed still upward. Arguments for this attitude are 
numerous, but the principal pointers culminate in the views 
that (a) everything else went higher, except equities, which 
now have, their day; and (b) money is cheap and is likely 
to remain so for some time. 


Seemingly competent government institutions have the 
means to put on the brakes by either moving up margin re- 
quirements (which now are 50%), or making money dearer. 
But, judging from pronouncements made at press con- 
ferences by the Secretary of the Treasury, the authorities 
have no plans to interfere under prevailing conditions. 


It is generally recognized that current prospects are 
closely tied to aviation. For this reason we see considerably 
boostings of stocks pertaining to manufacture of aircrafts. 
But since recently aviation shares belonging to the realm 
of air transportation have experienced a strong upward 
move. For the past three years these had been neglected, 
though quotations remained low and stagnant. The reason 
for this apathy, as I have often pointed out in these 
columns, was to be seen in the policy, followed pertinacious- 
ly, to quickly write off costs of airplanes. This has by 
now been accomplished, and as air traffic is constantly ex- 
tending in scope and money flowing in, chances for aviation 
stocks have much improved. 


Of course, not everything is bedded on roses. First, 
there remains the political exterior situation to be con- 
sidered, which remains sinister. Then note has to be taken 
of labor demands. In May 1955 new negotiations as 
to seale of wages will be initiated by the auto manufacturers 
and the CIO union. A month later, similar ponrparters 
will be initiated with the steel industry. 


This time it will not merely be a problem of raising ~ 


hourly wages, but also fixing ‘fringes’, especially in regard 
to pension funds. Leaders of the CIO are urging higher 
monthly contributions to be devoted to raising a $25 million 
strike fund, so as to be prepared for standing their ground 
in the event of prolonged strikes. Furthermore, the CIO 
is now pushing demands for a yearly contract for all factory 
hands. I have mentioned this eventuality about 8 months 
ago in the columns of this weekly. What the union is aim- 
ing at is binding the factory owners to pay wages all the 
year round, immaterially as to whether there is constant 
work or not. This means there could be no more lay-offs 
or dismissals. To strengthen the hands of labor unions it 
would be efficacious if the large AFL would or could com- 
bine with the CIO. Actually there are constant negotia- 
tions going on by the two factions, and though an affirma- 
tive decision might be reached within a year, this is by no 
means a certainty as matters look to-day. 


Speaking generally, conditions in the United States are 
favoring large production and equally large consumption 
in 1955, which would mean enhanced prosperity. How- 
ever, the international situation, as well as the labor problem, 


‘are capable of forming disagreeable roadblocks. 


Nuclear Energy for Peaceful Purposes 


Though nuclear energy for practical uses is in its be- 
ginnings, it is evident that the new medium is no more a 
theory and much more a reality. In the course of the 
current century new inventions have produced substitutes 
which in many instances have surpassed in significance and 
value the original. Of course, only experience will teach 
whether nuclear energy will be a great blessing to mankind 
& whether its application will result in appalling disaster. 
However, as matters stand at present, it seems almost cer- 
tain that the time is not far away when nuclear energy 
will act as practical substitute for natural power now 
derived from coal, oil and natural gas. Actually mankind 
at all times was hunting for more abundant and cheaper 
power. 


The theme is currently to the fore, and so it appears 
a good idea on the part of Mr. William J. Baxter to have 
founded the “Nuclear Energy Research Bureau” in New 
York City for the purpose of constantly studying every 
phase of nuclear energy and maintaining a competent re- 
search staff whose findings will be made available to a circle 
of subscribers. Preliminary information on the subject is 
being supplied in an excellently written pamphlet from 
which the following particulars are culled. The offices of 
Nuclear Energy Research Bureau are situated at 68 William 
Street, New York City, 5. 


The clearest demonstration of the significance of nuclear 
energy is to be seen in the fact that the United States Navy 
has actually an atomic submarine in operation, but has 
ordered more to be built. The most amazing feature of that 
super-vessel is the fact that it is powered by an atomic fuel 
no larger than a golf ball. And this tiny volume of power 
can drive the Nautilus around the world. 


Let us recall that present power producers, like coal, 
oil and gas, are not cheap in price. They are bulky and 
require high cost in labor and transport. Prospects are 
that these bulky commodities will become dearer as time 


goes on, simply because labor and transport are continuously 
mounting in cost. 


Not merely naval vessels, but equally so passenger 
ships driven by nuclear energy are being already designed 
by Babcock and Wilox, as well as by Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Co. The main object is efficiency and 
low cost of transport. Bear in mind that one pound of 
uranium (U 235) is the equivalent of 1,300 tons of coal 
in energy value. The identical quantity of U 235 yields as 
much power as 270,000 gallons of gasoline or 2,500,000 
K.W.H. of electricity. Once the cost of nuclear energy is 
being reduced further, there is going to be a battle royal 
amongst the different sources of energy, with the result that 


some factors—like coal—might have to fall into oblivion as 
ereator of power. 


A recent convention of parties interested in nuclear 
energy was attended by some 2,000 executives. Typical 
amongst the thoughts of the top-flight industrial and 
technical world to-day is the observation of John Jay Hop- 


kins, chairman and president of the General Dynamics Care 
poration, who said: 
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“I foresee that the atomic revolution will transform 
not only power, travel, transport and communications, with 
portable power packs, but will revolutionize also our econo- 


mics, social customs, medicine, finances, politics, agriculture 
and biology.” 


It seems amongst the industries being affected by 
nuclear energy will be steel, as soon as cheap atomic power 
becomes available, because competition from aluminium, 
circonimum and other metals, needing plenty of power, will 
then become effective and harmful. Most of the food- 
preserving industries, such as canning, refrigeration, quick- 
freezing, dehydration, are likely to undergo a complete revo- 
lution, because many articles of food can now be preserved 
indefinitely by atomic radiation. And what is of wider 
importance, the nutritive value of such foods is preserved 
better than by any present method of food preservation. 


Another important field revolutionized by nuclear > 


energy is the making of pharmaceuticals and drugs. When 
are certain mysterious by- 
products called “isotopes,” and these latter already have 
been remarkable by displaying outstanding properties. One 
such isotope is radioactive iodine, which is being employed 
in the diagnosis and treatment of tyroid disease and thyro- 
toxic heart disorders. Radioactive forms of phosphorus, 
gold °° other elements are being used to treat certain 
types’ of cancer and other growths. It is -possible that 
various isotopes will make surgery unnecessary in some ail- 
ments, resulting in more cures than other medicines. 
techniques, too, will be revolutionized with the introduction 


of an extremely light low-cost unit, using atomic energy, based 


atomic radiation. 


-eonstruction of the 


upon radioactive thulium. This will cost around $450, com- 
pared with equipment now running into thousands of dollars: 


Prospects are positively staggering when envisaging 
what nuclear energy will do to agriculture. For one thing, 
the biblical prophecy that the desert will bloom like the 
rose may be fulfilled literally in our times. By transforming 
salt water into fresh, and by the use of helpful radiations 
from the atom, huge areas of desert and marginal lands, now 


useless, may be made productive. 


Agricultural products may be successfully preserved by 
Potatoes have been kept fresh for two 
years by exposing them to controlled radiations. Similarly, 
encouraging results have been forthcoming in meat-preserv- 
ing in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Hamburger 
meat, which normally will not last more than seven days 
under ordinary refrigeration, has been kept as much as 100 
days when treated with atomic rays. 


It now appears that new species of plants will be created 
through nuclear agriculture. Greatly improved varieties of 
peanuts have been produced in North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture. Experiments with wrust-resistant oats at 
Brookhaven hint that it will soon be possible to produce 
disease-resisting species of plants and animals. The econo- 
mic importance of this can only be appreciated when one 
realizes that such plant diseases cost U.S. farmers some 3 
billion dollars each year. 


Not long ago the Atomic Energy Commission ordered 
first full-scale atom-powered electric 
plant. Such atomic power plants will produce valuable by- 
products in addition to electricity. One such by-product 


is plutonium, which can be used for nuclear weapons, or 


could be employed as fuel. Thus, atomic power plants may 
produce more fuel than they burn up, which is certainly 
a miracle never before dreamed possible. 


X-ray 
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Items of General Interest 


Notwithstanding the fact that 1954 witnessed cutting- 
down of tax-rates, Americans paid more this year than in 1953. 
The comparative figures are $90,551,000,000 in 1954, com- 
pared with $89,968,000,000 in 1953, both totals relating to 
the fiscal year. As of June 30, 1954, the Federal debt stood 
at $271,300,000,000, making the ratio per capita $1670.63. 
Nowadays three-fourths of total taxes go to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, while prior to world war II only 40% of the global 
total went to the Government, and the remainder to the 
States and cities. 


At the time the State of Nevada was important for the 
output of silver and gold. Today the two most important 
metals produced there—in terms of money—are copper and 
tungsten. Only two gold mines are now working, and no 
silver mining is going on there, apart from silver gained 
as by-product. 


The 27 synthetic rubber plants erected during world 
war II by the Federal authorities were on offer to private 
enterprise for many months past. Shell Chemical Company 
has contracted to purchase three such plants situated in Los 
Angeles at a price to be made public on January 27, when 
the relevant report is submitted to Congress. The contract 
must lie before that body for 60 days. And three other 
synthetic rubber plants were acquired (subject to similar 
terms) by Goodrich-Gulf Chemical Works; those plants are 
situated in Fort Nechs (Texas). Originally, Government 
spent $500,000,000 on those 27 plants, and it is not expected 
that the current disposal will result in a profit for the au- 
thorities. 


The largest university in the world is the University of 
California in Berkeley with its eight branches in other 
Californian cities: and its 36,651 students. Its budget for 
the fiscal year 1955/56 is the highest on record during its 
86 years existence. The budget figure approved by the Re- 
gents aggregates $83,351,807. Of this sum Berkeley is ap- 
portioned $22,900,000, Los Angeles $20,200,000, San Fran- 
cisco $7,615,000, while the other colleges concerned are 
domiciled at Riverside, Santa Barbara, La Jolla, Mt. Hamil- 
ton. The principal increases go to the newly organized 
teaching hospitals. 


In 1954 the Canadian economy underwent a very mild 
recession from. which it has by now fully recovered. Farm 
prices had dropped, but by now are stabilized once again. 
Like the neighboring United States, Canadian business was 
powerfully supported by high level residential construction, 
heavy plant and equipment expenditures, and wide consumer 
spending. The Canadian dollar still commands a premium of 
3 cents over American money, notwithstanding the fact that 
Canada imports more than she exports as far as this move- 
ment relates from and to the United States. The strength 
of its currency is based principally on an inflow of invest- 
ment funds. | 


American paper prices have held remarkably steady in 
1954. Paper output was fractionally below the 1953 record; 
yet inventory accumulations have been small. About one 
million tons have been added to capacity in 1954, and fur- 
ther additions of 500,000 tons are scheduled in 1955. Higher 
prices for many white paper grades, and probably some 
paperboard types, are almost certain in 1955. Several pro- 
ducers of book paper already have announced price increases. 
Competitive conditions will deter advances for bag, wrap- 
ping and other kraft papers. However, board, which has 
undergone a decline of about 30% since early in 1952, will 
turn stronger as demand broadens. Consumption of chemi- 
cal, as well as mechanical -pulp, will rise in the coming 
months. | 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


October 1953 to March 1954 


PART III 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND PAYMENTS 


The deficit trade balance of the countries of the region, 
taken together, was more or less the same in 1953 as in 
1952, but both exports and imports fell by roughly 10% in 
value. Export earnings which were lower in 1953 fell sud- 
denly in the first quarter of 1954. The value of imports 
however was maintained at the 1953 level during this quar- 
ter; hence the first quarter of 1954 showed a greater deficit 
than the average for 1953. A steep decline in export prices 
was responsible for the fall in the export earnings of the 
industrial exporters. Increases in the volume of exports 
by 2% in India and about 10% in Japan were accompanied 
by a fall of 18% in India’s export earnings and no increase 
in those of Japan. In the food exporting countries, how- 
ever, the fall in export earnings was due to failure to 
maintain the quantity of exports in 1953. The lower level 
of rice prices became an important factor only in 1954. 
Among the raw material exporting countries, Indonesia, 
Malaya and Pakistan in 1953 had lower export earnings 
than in 1952, but the trade balances of Indonesia and 
Pakistan improved because the fall in the value of their 
imports was steeper. In Malaya, the decline in export 
earnings was larger, and the trade balance deteriorated. In 
Malaya and Pakistan the decline in export earnings was 
reversed in the first quarter of 1954 because both quantum 
and prices of exports increased; but the average level of 
1953 was not recovered. In Ceylon and the Philippines 
the value of imports fell while the value of exports rose. 
The rise for Ceylon was due to an increase in quantum 
as well as in price, which continued into the first quarter 
of 1954. In the Philippines it was due to price increases 
alone in 1953, when volume of exports actually declined. 


With the exception of Japan and Thailand payments 
for imports in the countries of the region were lower in 
1953 than in 1952. This was a result of import cuts and 
the general decline in import prices. In Burma the decline 
in import prices enabled the country to import more goods. 
In India the rise in the level of domestic production enabled 
the country to reduce its volume of imports by over 27% 
between 1952 and 1953. The fall in import prices was 
more than 13%. Japan recorded a huge import surplus 
during 1953 in spite of a decline in import prices. The 
slight improvement in trade balance in 1953 was not re- 
flected in the balance of payments position of the countries 
concerned. In fact the foreign exchange reserves of coun- 
tries in the region, with the exception of India and Burma, 
declined during 1953. During the first quarter of 1954, the 
improvement in India’s foreign exchange reserves position 
continued, while Burma’s reserves fell by $17 million. On 
the other hand, the foreign exchange reserves of Ceylon, 
the Philippines and Pakistan recorded considerable improve- 
ment during the: first quarter of 1954. 


Total Value of Imports and Exports 


Monthly averages in Million Dollars 


(Comprising North Borneo, Burma, Cambodia-Laos-Vietnam, 


Ceylon, Taiwan, Hongkong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, 
Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand). 

Balance 
Imports Exports Total Trade of Trade 

771 787 1,558 + 16 
1953 Jan.-Mar. 666 550 1,215 —116 
Apr.-June 711 546 1,256 —165 
July-Sept. 688 550 1,237 —138 
Oct.-Dec. 685 555. - 1,240 —131 

* 1954 Jan.-Mar. 687 530 1,217 —157 


Burma—February and March figures relate to the Port of Rangoon 


only. Cambodia-Laos-Vietnam, average of January and February 
only. Thailand—January only. 
Gold and Foreign Assets 
End of months 
Million US dollars 
Dec. 1952 Dec. 1953 Mar. 1954 
Burma 
Government, Union Bank of Burma and 
Ceylon 
India 
Indonesia | 
Japan 
Government foreign exchange holdings 1,035 826 670 
Pakistan 
State Bank of Pakistan (Issue Department 
Philippines 
Central Bank and other banks ......... 317 307 329 
Thailand 


* Comprise gold, sterling securities, Government of India securities 
and India notes; and including assets with Reserve Bank of India 
pending transfer to Pakistan. Converted into US$ by selling rate 
as given. in International Financial Statistics. 


February. 


FOOD EXPORTING COUNTRIES| 


The export earnings of rice exporting countries declined 
particularly since the middle of 1953, and these countries 
were compelled to make price concessions in agreements 
signed recently with rice importing countries. In Burma, 
the weakening demand for rice was mainly responsible for 
the 18% decline in the value of exports during 1953. Owing 
to the fall in import prices the value of imports remained 
more or less at the 1952 level even though the volume of 


imports increased substantially. Burma had, therefore, a 


favourable trade balance in 1953, although the trade surplus 
declined by 55%. The value of capital goods imported in 
the last quarter was 55% higher (despite price declines) 
in 1953 than in 1952. The total deficit on current account 
for the second half of 1953, which amounted to nearly K200 
million, largely offset the heavy surplus (K293 million) 
accumulated in its first six months; nevertheless the year 
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closed with the reserves at K1,072 million, still nearly 10% 
higher than at the end of 1952. The conclusion of trade 
agreements, under which a total of 1.48 million tons of rice 
were sold, mainly to India and Japan would enable Burma 
to dispose of the greater part of its large rice carry-over 


at the end of 19538 and would also check the declines in 


foreign exchange balances that still persisted in the first 
quarter of 1954. The position is expected to improve during 
the second quarter of 1954 when the bulk of rice contracted 


_ for sale would be shipped. A significant feature in the in- 


visible account of Burma during 1953 was a larger receipt 


_ under investment income which represented mainly income 


received from investment of funds abroad by the Union 
Bank of Burma. This item amounted to K6.4 million in 
the last quarter of 1953. 


Thailand, like Burma, suffered from the weak demand 
for rice and the quantity exported in 1953 was less than in 
the two previous years. It was compelled to accept reduc- 
tions of between £7-10-0 and £10-0-0 a ton under the 
1954 contracts with British Colonial Territories. Thailand’s 
ability to dispose of a reasonable proportion of its export 
surplus will depend on its success in concluding similar trade 
agreements with other countries and on its willingness to 
extend price concessions. Imports for the year 1954 will 
be lower as a result of the import controls and exchange 
restrictions. Imports eligible for preferential exchange rate 
financing were reduced from 19 to 4 items—petroleum pro- 
ducts, milk, medicines and certain types of textiles. At the 
same time the dollar preferential rate was cut from Baht 
16.75 to Baht 16.07 per US$. The preferential sterling rate 


of Baht 45 per £ remained unchanged. Foreign exchange 


for most imports must now be purchased at the fluctuating 
open market rate. The tightening of import regulations 
was aimed at arresting the fall in foreign exchange reserves 
which fell from $351 million at the beginning of 1953 to 
$301 million at its close. A _ special rate, slightly more 
favourable than the related free market rate, was used for 
purchases from Japan which bought Thailand’s rice. Tex- 
tiles, metals and machinery constituted the bulk of imports 
from Japan. 


Heavier imports, mainly on account of the war, further 
increased the trade deficit in the States of Cambodia, Laos 
and Vietnam in 1953. The increase in imports was due to 
large purchases of food, petroleum products, pharmaceu- 
ticals, textiles, iron and steel, machinery and equipment. 


Exports maintained the upward trend which began in the 


middle of last year. In the last quarter of 1953 exports 
were almost fifty percent higher (in quantity) than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1952. The trade deficit during 
the quarter was lower than in the previous two quarters. 
The markets for the exports of the three States became 
more diversified. The share of France decreased from 38% 


in 1952 to 29% in 1953, while that of the United States, 


Malaya and Japan increased. The increase was most mark- 
ed for Japan, whose share increased from 2% to 14%. - Near 
the end of the period Vietnam signed trade agreements with 
Italy, Belgium—Luxembourg and Netherlands. Vietnam’s 
exports consisted mainly of rice, and its imports of fabrics, 
sewing machines, heavy electrical equipment, 
metal products and dairy products. | 

In 19538, Taiwan registered a favourable balance of 
approximately $29 million. The total value of exports stood 
at $130 million and the total value of imports, excluding 
imports financed by United States aid, at $101 million. 
Arrivals of US aid supplies totalled $84 million in land 
costs, which was $5 million lower than in 1952. Sugar, the 
most important item of export, earned $90 million, which 
was almost 70% of the total export proceeds during the 
year. Quantum factors were responsible for the increase 


its imports. 


chemicals, © 
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in the value of sugar exports, as sugar prices were at a 


low level throughout the year. Rice continued to occupy 
the second place among exports, but it accounted for only 
8.7% of the total value of exports as compared to 19.4% 
in 1952. Bananas, which occupied the third place among 
exports in 1952, were replaced by tea in 1953. Japan main- 
tained its position as the major trading partner of Taiwan, 
taking nearly 47% of its exports, and supplying 54% of 
The sterling area ranked second in importance 
as a market for Taiwan’s exports. During the first quarter 
of 1954, Taiwan had a deficit on trade account. This posi- 
tion, however, is expected to change in view of the extension 
of the 1952/53 Trade Pact between Taiwan and Japan to 
cover the year beginning 1 April 1954. Trade balanced at 
$74.5 million each way will include the import of machinery, 
motor vehicles, fertilizers, textiles, ferrous products, wheat 
flour, agricultural and aquatic products, pharmaceuticals 
and medical equipment from Japan and the export of sugar, 
rice, bananas, salt and coal from Taiwan. 


RAW MATERIAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES 


The export trade position of the raw material producing 
countries improved as a result of better market conditions 
for the major export commodities. However this improve- 


-ment was not reflected in the balance of payments position 


of these countries. There was an improvement in Ceylon’s 
trade balance during 19538; the trade deficit amounted to 
only Rs 40 million compared to Rs 200 million in the pre- 
vious year. By the end of August 1953 the accumulated 
balances on trade account showed a small surplus; but 
exceptionally heavy rice imports during the closing months 
of 1953 reduced Ceylon’s chances of balancing its trade. 
Quantum as well as price factors were responsible for the 
increase in the value of exports from Rs 1,502 million in 
1952 to Rs 1,568 million in 1953, while a decline in import 
prices accounted for the fall in the value of imports from 
Rs 1,702 million to Rs 1,608 million over the same period. 
During the first quarter of 1954 Ceylon achieved a sub- 
stantial surplus of Rs 93 million on its trade account and 
the external assets which stood at Rs 607 million at the end 
of December 1953 rose to Rs 678 million by the end of 
March 1954. Tea production and exports reached record 
levels in 1953. The index of export volume (1948 = 100) 
for tea increased from 106 in 1952 to 113 in 19538. The 
export price index (1948= 100) for tea rose from 116 to 
124. The total quantity sold in January amounted to 24.8 
million pounds as against 21.2 million pounds during the 
corresponding month of 1953. The trade with China kept 
rubber production and exports at satisfactory levels during 
1958. Shipments of rubber to China caused a very large 
increase in total rubber exports during February 1954, while 
the decline of these shipments in March reduced them by 
36%. Production and exports of copra, coconut oil and 
desiccated coconut declined during 1953. Demand from 
Europe and India, however, kept prices up during these 
months. The decline in exports of these three coconut pro- 
ducts continued in the first two months of 1954. In March, 
however, the volume of their exports increased by -about 6% 
as compared to February, as a result of increased exports 
to India and Pakistan. | 


.As a result of drastic import cuts, Indonesia achieved a 
trade surplus in 1953. However, if the imports and exports 
of the oil companies were excluded Indonesia would have 
had an unfavourable balance of trade for the year. The 
fall in the rubber price reduced export earnings from this 
source. Tin prices started rising only in the last quarter of 
1953 and the rise became pronounced in the first quarter 
of 1954. Rubber prices rose slightly in the last quarter 


= 
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of 1953 but fell again in the first quarter of 1954. Import 
prices however fell by 9% between the third quarter of 
1953 and the first quarter of 1954. This fall, combined 
with a rise of 2% in export pricés during the same period 
improved Indonesia terms of trade by 10%. Production and 
export of oil surpassed the pre-war level. However, the 
other export commodities, particularly copra and tea, will 
earn less foreign exchange in 1954. Indonesia’s rice pro- 
duction is increasing. The government announced that only 
150,000 tons of rice will be imported to maintain reserves 
in 1954. This is 200,000 tons less than the quantity im- 
ported during 1953. The balance of payments position con- 
tinued to deteriorate and the reserves were at dangerously 
low levels. Gold and foreign exchange reserves stood at 
$212 million at the end of 1953 as against $314 million a 
year earlier. A two-thirds levy was imposed on invisible 
foreign exchange payments in order to arrest the drain on 
gold and foreign exchange reserves. Certain kinds of 
transactions (freight and insurance charges and personal 
transfers made by foreign employees in Indonesia) are 
exempted from this levy. In March, an agreement was 
signed with Norway covering the period April 1954 to March 
1955. Indonesia will supply copra, rubber, coffee, tea, spices 
and tobacco worth $6.6 million. Norway will supply paper, 
cardboard, rayon and fishing equipment worth $2.7 million. 


Largely because of falling prices of rubber and tin, the 
value of Malaya’s foreign trade fell from M$7,790 million 
in 1952 to M$6,258 million in 1953, and a deficit of M$218 
million emerged. Reduced local demand, however, helped to 
reduce this deficit. The prospects at the beginning of 1954 
were brighter, since tin and rubber joined the upward trend 
in world commodity prices. Exports of rubber in March 
1954 at 82,910 tons were the highest for any month since 
October 1952. Similarly, tin exports during the first quarter 
of 1954 averaged 5,888 long tons per month as against 5,831 
long tons in the same period in 1953. Singapore’s entrepot 
trade suffered badly in 1953 as a result of Indonesia’s import 
restrictions and of falling purchasing power in other markets 
of South-east Asia. Import demand will be higher in 1954 
emainly owing to brighter export prospects. It will also 
increase as a result of various economic 
schemes. Indonesia continued to be the main source of 
imports for Malaya; imports from Thailand were also main- 
tained. 


Export earnings of Pakistan during 1953 amounted 
to Rs 1,404 million as against the original estimate of Rs 
1,350 million; the improvement was mainly due to larger 
exports of cotton, which in 1953 reached 1.5 million bales 
as against 1.3 million bales in 1952. The steep decline in 
prices of both jute and cotton in 1952 was arrested in 1958, 
and recovered to some extent during the year. The price 
of 289-F variety cotton increased from Rs 63 per maund 
in January 1953 to Rs 72 per maund in December 1958. 
By March 1954, 600,000 bales of cotton were exported from 
the available exportable surplus of 1.3 million bales. The 
jute acreage was curtailed in order to facilitate the disposal 
of stocks. The total export earnings of Pakistan at Rs 1,404 
million during 1953 were, however, 17% lower than in 1952. 
The value of imports was reduced by 50% between 1952 
and 19538. Domestic production of cotton textiles and jute 
goods was stepped up, thereby contributing permanently to 
an economy in foreign exchange. Foreign exchange earnings 
for 1954 was estimated at Rs 1,500 million and payments at 
Rs 1,480 million. The surplus will therefore be very small 


compared to the previous year, when Pakistan achieved a 


surplus of Rs 122 million. Pakistan’s gold and _ sterling 
reserves improved during 1953, rising from Rs 606 million 
in December 1952 to Rs 759 million on 28 February 1953. 
Gold and sterling assets increased from Rs 506 million to 
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Rs 586 million during this period. Under the trade agree- 
ment with Germany, Pakistani raw jute, raw cotton and 
hides and skins will be exported to Germany. Pakistan in 
turn agreed to import from Germany certam manufactured 
products, including machinery and capital goods. The wheat 
gifts by the United States and by Canada and Australia 
during 1953 helped Pakistan to tide over the difficulties 
caused by the food shortage without further strain on foreign 
exchange resources. In addition, the United States also 
provided financial assistance of $12.25 million in 1952/53 
in connection with technical and economic assistance. In 
1953/54 US aid will be around $22 million, while aid from 
Canada and Australia will be $10 million and $5.5 million 
respectively. The agreement concluded between US and 
Pakistan for the provision of military assistance will also 
be an important factor in improving the payments position 
of Pakistan. | 


The foreign trade position of the Philippines improved 
during 1953, resulting in a smaller trade deficit compared 
to 1952. The value of exports increased from P704 million 
in 1952 to P781 million in 1953, while the value of imports 
declined from P841 million to P831 million. The 11% in- 
crease in the value of exports was due to the comparatively 
favourable prices of copra, coconut oil and sugar. The 
export price index (1949-49 = 100) rose from 77.6 in 1952 
to 95.0 in 1953. The quantum index of exports (1948-48 = 
100), however, fell from 168.9 to 150.0 over the same period. 
Price factors were again responsible for the fall in the value 
of imports during 1953. The value of imports in 1953 
which averaged P63 million a month during the third quarter 
of 19538, rose to P69 million during the last quarter of 1953. 
In January 1954 there was a further rise in imports and 
the monthly average for the first two months of 1954 was 
P72 million pesos. The sharp rise in imports during this 
period was largely the result of the permission granted by 
the Monetary Board for utilization of the unused portion 
of quota allocations for the second half of 1953 which 
remained outstanding at the end of the year. Exports 
during the last quarter of 1953 fell from the monthly 
average of P70 million during the third quarter to P61 
million, but recovered steadily during the early part of 1954. 
The value of exports during January and February amount- 
ed to P68 million and P80 million respectively. The in- 
crease in export earnings was due to the improvement in 
the volume of exports of sugar and related products as well 
as a slight rise in their price. Owing to higher prices 
throughout 1952 the value of exports of copra was P51 
million higher than in 1952. Exports of abaca, on the 
other hand, were lower by P4 million compared to the pre- 
vious year. Sugar continued to occupy the second place 
among export items and as a result of the improvement in 
prices as well as in quantities exported sugar exports rose 
from P180 million in 1952 to P188 million in 1953. The 
improvement in the trade balance was not reflected in the 
balance of payments position of the Philippines during 1953, 
because of a reduction of United States spending in the 
country and other net invisible income. The international 
reserves fell to $307 million by the end of 1953 from $317 
million twelve months before. At the end of March 1954, 
the international reserves improved and stood at $329 mil- 
lion. US expenditures remained steady since the beginning 
of the year. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPORTERS 


Among the industrial exporters, India was in a strong 
position. Japan, on the other hand, experienced an economic 
crisis. India’s over-all surplus on current account during 
1953 amounted to Rs 569 million as against Rs 17 million 
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of about 2%. 


ports from Rs 7,426 million to Rs 5,664 million was attri- 
-butable to the fall in quantity which was over 27%. 
fell by only about 13%. 


in the last quarter there was a sharp rise. 


clined substantially over the year. 
decline of Rs 988 million in commercial imports was probably 
due to reduced raw materials imports, especially of raw 
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in the preceding year. This increase was chiefly due to the 


fall in the size of the deficit on account of government’s 


merchandise transactions, including food grains—a deficit 


which was reduced to Rs 1,354 million in 1953 from Rs 2,275 
million in 1952. 


The improvement in the payments position 
was achieved at a rather sharply reduced level of trade. 


For the year as a whole, exports totalled Rs 5,308 million— 


representing a reduction of Rs 1,183 million over the pre- 
ceding year’s level. This was on account of low export 
There was a steep fall of over 16% in export prices 
in general while the volume exported showed a slight rise 
In contrast, the decline in payments for im- 


Prices 
To meet the fall in export prices 
export duties on hessian, linseed and linseed oil were reduced, 


while duties on some cotton goods and on jute specialties 


and miscellaneous jute manufactures other than hessian 


and sacking were totally abolished. The Sea Customs Act 


was amended in November 1953 to permit the grant of a 
rebate of import duty on raw materials and components 


used in the manufacture of goods subsequently exported. 


The decline in export earnings since the third quarter of 
1952 was arrested in the corresponding quarter in 1953 and 
Among the com- 
modities which registered considerable increases during the 
period were tea, jute manufactures and coarse and medium 
cloth. A quarter of the year’s total exports of medium cloth 
were shipped in November and December after the export 
duty had been removed. Tea was in a particularly strong 
position. Exports in 1953 at 497 million pounds were nearly 
90 million pounds greater than in 1952. 


The lower level of imports which characterized the 
latter part of 1953 was partly due to the reduced food 
imports. Import quotas were reduced for ball bearings, cop- 
per wire etc. which can be manufactured by India’s 


domestic industry. During 1954, India has‘to meet certain 


special commitments—a financial settlement with Pakistan 
and the re-purchase of $100 million worth of Indian cur- 
rency from the International Monetary Fund. Besides, the 
government should have sufficient reserves to finance food 


imports in case of an emergency. There will also be heavier 


sugar imports. In view of these special commitments, the 
excess of foreign exchange reserves may perhaps disappear. 
During 1953, the regional pattern of the payments position 
underwent far-reaching changes. The reduction in the sur- 
plus with the sterling-area countries (excluding Pakistan) 
noticed in the previous year continued in 1953. This was 


due to the adverse swing in the trade balance and the fall 


in the net receipts on invisible account. The rise in im- 
ports from these countries was accompanied by a fall in 
exports, mainly due to a sharp fall in the export of jute 
manufactures. There was also a deterioration in the posi- 
tion with Pakistan and OEEC (Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation) countries, while that with the 
dollar area countries and the rest of the non-sterling 
area showed a remarkable improvement. The major con- 
tributions towards the improvement in the dollar balance of 
payments position came from reduced payments for imports 
from the area which were less than half the preceding year’s 
level. Total imports, both commercial and government, de- 
Quite a large part of the 


cotton, which is mainly a dollar product. The fall in gov- 
ernment imports of food and stores was Rs 776 million. A 
substantial part of the decline in government imports re- 
sulted from reduced food purchases, also largely a dollar 
item. There was a four-fold rise in the surplus with the 


rest of the non-sterling area; both merchandise and invisible 
transactions contributed towards this improvement. Almost 
the whole of the fall in the payments for imports resulted 
from the virtual cessation of food imports from China and 
Thailand. 


Owing to continued stagnation in exports and a sharp 
increase in imports, the adverse trade balance of Japan 
reached a new high in 1953. The deterioration in trade 
balance continued in the first quarter of 1954, during which 
period exports paid for only 46% of imports as against 54% 
in the last quarter of 1953. Exports during 1953 totalled 
$1,273 ‘million, showing an increase of only $0.7 million 
compared with the total for the previous year when exports 
were greatly affected by import restrictions of the sterling- 
area. countries. Prices of export goods declined despite an 
advancing trend in general domestic prices. The quantum. 
index of exports (1934-36=100, Economic Counsel Board) 
advanced from 31.4 in 1952 to 35.0 in 19538. Imports show- 
ed a continued increase and was valued at $2,409.5 million, 
representing an increase of 18.8% over 1952. The conspi- 
cuous rise was the result of stop-gap imports of cereals, 
purchase of various raw materials essential for increased 
food production, and improved living standards. Import 
prices actually fell more than export prices; but the quantum 
index of imports in 1953 (1934-36=100) showed an increase 
of 40 per cent over the previous year and stood at 70. 
Quantum factors were responsible for the huge import sur- 
plus, which during 1953 amounted to $1,186 million. Re- 
ceipts under invisible account were not sufficient to cover the 
trade deficits and consequently total payments exceeded total 
receipts by $194 million. Foreign exchange reserves fell 
from $1,085 million at the end of 1952 to $826 million in 
December 1953 and to $670 million at the end of March 
1954. The government tried to meet the situation by a 
policy of retrenchment. Imports, consumption and govern- 
ment expenditures were cut while exports were encouraged 
through barter deals, trade and payments agreements, linked 
exports and special concessions for exporters of goods pro- 
duced mainly from domestic raw materials. By the end of 
the period, exports showed an upward trend. Exports for 
March 1954 amounted to $136 million which was about 20% 
higher. than for the preceding month and 33% better than 
the monthly average of 1953/54. The continuation of this 
expanding trend will, however, largely depend on the extent 
to which Japan is able to reduce its prices and on further | 


relaxation of import restrictions in the sterling area coun- 
tries. 


Japan ended the fiscal year 1953/54 with a substantial 
sterling deficit on the current account (sterling reserves of 
the government at the end of March 1954 stood at only 
$43 million). According to the trade plan for 1954, visible 
and invisible trade between Japan and the sterling area coun- 
tries would be balanced at £209.5 each way. Japan's ability 
to reduce imports would depend on how far the tight money 
policy is successful in lowering demand. The special lower 
interest foreign currency loans for the import of basic raw 
materials and capital goods were abolished in March this 
year. This will help to restrict over-investment in industrial 
equipment. A general deflationary policy was adopted, de- 
signed both to restrict imports and to expand exports by 
lowering domestic incomes.. The foreign exchange budget 
for,the first half of 1954/55 (April to September) allocated 
$1,360 million and a reserve fund of $60 million to imports, 
of which $1,050 million and a reserve of $50 million will 
be for visible imports and the balance for invisibles. This 
represents a decrease of $191 million ($107 million for 
visibles and $84 million for invisibles) compared with the 
corresponding period of 1953. Payments for imports for the 
fiscal year 1954/55 as a whole are planned at $2,000 million. 
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| Honghvas had the highest recorded trade deficit during 
1953. The deficit which stood at HK$1,139 million repre- 
sented an increase of nearly 30% over the 1952 deficit. This 
was caused by an increase in imports of HK$94 million and 
a decrease in exports of HK$165 million.’ Restrictions by 
Italy on the import, through HK, of China produce; shortage 
of foreign exchange in Indonesia and Thailand and conse- 
quent import restrictions; China’s preference for direct trade 
with its suppliers in Europe; bilateral trade agree- 
ments between certain countries which tend to operate to 
the detriment of HK; and American import ‘restrictions 
on goods presumed to come from China, all contributed to 
the decline in HK’s export trade. The downward trend con- 
tinued during the first quarter of 1954. Value .of total trade 
during this period amounted to only HK$1,367 million which 
was nearly 27% lower than the total for the corresponding 
quarter of 1953. HK’s trade with Thailand will increase 
when HK buys more rice from Thailand during the second 
quarter of 1954. Korea’s imports from HK will also im- 
prove. Restrictions on the re-export of Japanese goods from 
HK which were relaxed in 1953 were completely removed 
in February 1954, and re-exports of Japanese goods are now 
allowed to all sterling area countries. This, together with 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement, may give a fillip to Japan- 
HK trade. There were also improvements in the United 
States export licensing policy towards the Colony. A larger 
number of items including rubber goods, wool, paper, coal 
and farm machinery were added to the list of goods which 
might be shipped to HK without individual licences. Re- 
strictions on the import of goods manufactured in HK into 
the United States were also relaxed to some extent. 


MAINLAND CHINA 


Peking recently emphasized China’s faith in barter - the 
importance of trade with the USSR and eastern European 


countries; and the intention to develop trade with other 
countries “subject to the principle of equality and mutual 
benefit.” China’s trade with Communist countries which had 


been steadily increasing since 1950 showed a further increase 
during 1953 and accounted for 75% of the total trade in 
the year. Considerable quantities of machine-tools, power 
generators, drilling machines, cranes, building machines and 
vehicles were imported during the year from the USSR, 
Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, etc. It was claimed 
that the capital goods occupied 87% of the total imports. 
Trade with countries other than the USSR and_ eastern 
European countries developed during 1953 and registered 
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increases in trade with western Europe, particularly the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the United Kingdom. The 
Federal Republic of Germany sold $25 million worth of 
goods and imported goods worth $33 million. The United’ 
Kingdom came second with exports and imports amounting 
to $17 million and $29 million respectively. Exports from 
the Federal Republic of Germany to China will increase 
during 1954. | 


During the period under review, France, Belgium, the 


Netherlands, Switzerland and Italy also reported more direct 
trade with China as well as indirect trade via HK. Trade 
agreements were signed with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, Japan, Burma, Ceylon and Indo- 
nesia. In June and July 1953 the China Import and Export 
Corporation ‘signed trade agreements with French Industrial 
and Commercial interests providing for exports by each party 
of goods to the value of £10 million. A commercial agree- 
ment was also concluded with a British trade delegation 
under which each party agreed to export goods to the value 
of £15 million. 


rice in exchange for rubber during 1954. The trade pact 
signed by the two countries in 1952 was also extended for 
a further period of two years. With the removal of re- 
strictions on Japan’s exports to China, trade between the two 


countries increased sharply, particularly during the last quar- 
In October 1953 a new agreement which pro-. 


ter of 1953. 
vided for export by each partner of goods to the value of 
£30 million was concluded between the China Committee for 
the Promotion of International Trade and Japanese Parlia- 
mentarians’ League for the Promotion of Japan-China trade. 
Trade pacts were also signed with Burma and Indonesia. The 
one-year trade agreement effective from 4 January to 31 
December 1954 between Indonesia and China specified an 
exchange of Indonesian rubber, tin, bauxite, tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, pepper, hides, copra and 
oils for Chinese vehicles, textiles, medicines, paper 
and fuel. 


China’s Trade with Countries Other Than the USSR and 


Eastern European Countries 


Million dollars 


Exports Imports Total 
324 248 572 


* Annual rate based on Jan.-June figures. 
(To be continued) 


DEFLATIONARY POLICY AND FUTURE 


OF JAPANESE 


The deflationary policy undertaken by Japan for the 
past year has succeeded in normalizing the Japanese economy 
in general and in improving the balance of Japan’s interna- 
tional payments. Japan has been carrying out a series of 
financial retrenchment measures since October 1953 for the 
purpose of restoring a balance in international payments 
through the expansion of exports. They have brought about 
conspicuous changes in various phases of the Japanese 
economy. The outlook at present is viewed as being bright 
with every indication pointing to the achievement of a 10 
per cent decline in domestic commodity prices by March 1955 
as scheduled. At the same time, there is a trend toward a 


ECONOMY 


rise in the prices of key commodities in foreign markets 
These factors are expected to enable Japan to increase hel 
exports. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the deflationary 
policy has not been without its harmful effects domestically 
Unemployment has increased; small and weak enterprise: 
have gone bankrupt; and dishonored bills have increased 
But the overall effect of the deflationary policy has bee 


good in that the Japanese economy is On a more even kee 


with its international payment improved. 
Japan’s national finance for fiscal 1954 is being kep 
under a_  Y1,000,000,000,000 (approximately $2,800, 


| September 1953 two agreements were— 
entered into with the Ceylonese Government for the sale of 
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In.other words, the tightening of credit 
and the reduction of prices have been sought with the 
Y¥999,500,000,000 (approximately $2,776,940,000) 
budget. 


finance has been reduced. As a consequence, the effect of 
the deflationary policy, which first appeared in the field of 


distribution, also has begun to be Felt in the field of pro-. 


duction. 


The index of wholesale prices has continued a gradual 
fall since February 1954, when it showed an all-time high 
of 162.1 (immediately before the Korean war outbreak: 
100). It dropped by as much as 8.8 per cent in September 
1954. The decline of wholesale prices was accompanied by 


the lowering, although still slight, of consumer commodity 
prices. 


The balance of Japan’s international payments, which 
had been continuously showing a deficit, recorded an excess 
of receipts over payments for the first time in June 1954. 


The excess amounted to nearly $40,000,000 each in August 


and September. Thus the balance of trade for the first half 
of fiscal 1954 (April to September) was $79,000,000 in favor 
of Japan. This was a remarkable improvement when com- 
pared with the $72,000,000 deficit and $240,000,000 deficit 
for the first half and the latter half, respectively, of the pre- 


national, 
Loans have been subjected to a prohibitively high . 
-rate of interest and the preferential treatment for .import . 


‘by the lowering of their export prices. 


“August 1954 it further fell to 20 per cent higher. 


This improved balance of trade resulted from 
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the increase of exports, on the one hand, and the decrease 
of imports, on the other. 

The increase of exports, although it was due in no 
small part to.the ‘easing of import restrictions by sterling 
countries, could be attributed essentially to the growth® of 
competitive power of Japanese commodities made _ possible 
The export prices, 
which stood at. an all-time high in February 1954, declined 
subsequently. The index as of July 1954 is 6.2 per cent 
lower than that of October 1953. This fall of export prices 
was induced by the fall of wholesale prices. The export 
price index for March 1951. was almost 90 per cent higher 
than before the outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950. 
However, due to the subsequent recession on the interna- 
tional market, the index declined to 60 per cent higher in 
September 1951 and 30 per cent higher in March 1952. In 
A mark- 
ed lowering of export prices is noted for iron and steel 
products, which rank second in Japan’s export list. Signs of 
a lowering production cost resulting from the rationalization 
of enterprise are also discernible. 

These are sufficient proof that the deflationary policy is 
steadily registering desired effects. The Government is now 
optimistic that a 10 per cent lowering of commodity prices 
can be achieved by March 1955. This prospect, supported 
by an upward trend in the prices of key commodities abroad, 
makes the future of Japan’s export business bright and 
hopeful. 


PHILIPPINE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS ‘IN 1954 


By Dr. 


Leon Ma. 


Gonzales 


Part I 


The total foreign trade—P1.74 billion—is about P40 
million, or 2.5 per cent, above that of last year. There is 
again an unfavorable merchandise balance as it was in pre- 


vious years, but the gap between imports and exports is 


narrowing, it being only P43 million compared to P93 mil- 
ion of the previous year. 


This falling import trade—from P894.7 million of 1953 
70 P889.2 million of this year—coming as it does almost 
simultaneously with a rising export trade, could be the com- 
oined effect of the various control measures in force, and an 
ipsurge of production activities as reflected in bigger ex- 


o0rts of copra, sugar, log-timber-lumber, embroideries, and. 


sobacco, and in a gradually expanding manufacturing indus- 
ry that includes textiles, wearing apparels, beverages, drugs 
ind medicines, and a few chemical products, motor car as- 
sembling, some construction materials, electrical appliances, 
yaper and paper products, ceramics, leather goods, rubber 
yroods, Virginia cigarettes, ground coffee, slide fastener, 
xiano, and a wide variety of light industries. All of these 
iave had the effect of reducing the imports of similar arti- 
sles. The trend will be more pronounced—helping a great 
jeal to balance the overseas trade—when the Caltex Petro- 
eum Refinery—a 60-million peso enterprise—begins to 
»yperate its Batangas plant. While that will mean increased 
mportation of crude oil, it might also result in reduced 
rasoline and petroleum importation. 


Indicative of a good position is the rising trend of 
yroduction of electricity and various gas products, agricul- 
ural crops, livestock and poultry and investments. Against 
1 background of price recession and general tightness of 


$2,800, 


money, this rise in production and investments might operate 
to keep the personal income where it was last year—P366 
per capita—and, thus, to show that the over-all economic 
picture is satisfactory. 


Characterized by narrow fluctuations, the general price 


pattern has been going down for a long time since the end 
of the last World War and could be the result of a world- 


wide readjustment of economic forces over which the Philip- 


pines alone has no control. A slowly-dropping cost of living 
with a corresponding rise in the purchasing power of the 
pre-war peso has been the result. As to the tightness of 
cash there are several causes of it, the most important could 
be the stepped-up tax collection channelling a large part 
of the money in circulation to government coffers; the use 
of a large part of available cash for the importation of — 
capital goods for the various industries; the rechannelling of 
a large part of money supply back to financial institutions 
in the payment or amortization of existing loans; and the 
declining prices of the various money crops and other pro- 
ducts of the nation. 


- FINANCE 


The trend is upward in the case of tax collection, paid- 
up capital in corporate, partnership, and single proprietor- 
ship investments, as well as in’ the number and total value 
of shares sold on the stock market. In real estate invest- 
ments, however, as reflected by real estate sales and mort- 
gages and building construction, there is a drop in value, 
particularly of the latter, a probable outcome of the policy 
enunciated by the Administration to soft-pedal the granting 
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of loans for private building construction activities in order 
to divert the flow of investments towards the productive in- 
dustries. 

» Tax collection—Available figures for one year ending 
September 80, 1954, indicate a total collection of P481.3 
million, compared to P463.9 of a like period of the year 
previous; or an increase of P17.4 million, or roughly about 4 
per cent. The tendency of collection is to increase towards 
the end of the year. Total collection this year may likely 
reach the P500-million-peso mark. 


Corporate investments—Organized and _ incorporated 
during the ten-month period ending October, 1954, are 509 
firms with a total paid-up capital amounting to P21.4 mil- 
lion. In the previous year, for like period, the number of 
corporations formed and registered was 509 with a total 
paid-up capital of P17.7 million. As to total corporate in- 
vestments, there is, therefore, an increase of P3.7 million. 


Merchandising and manufacturing are the favorite fields 
for investors, commerce taking 40 per cent and manufactur- 
ing 30 per cent of the total investments this year, compared 
to 40 per cent and 46 per cent, respectively of the previous 
year. | 

Partnership Investments.—Firms of this type went 
down from 632 with a total capital of P27.2 million of last 
year to 609 firms with a total capital of P27.0 million this 
year, or a decrease of 23 in the number of establishments 
and P200 thousand as to capital invested. 


As in the case of the corporations, so in partnership 
organizations: nearly 62 per cent of the investments in both 
1953 and 1954 went into merchandising, with manufactur- 
ing and agricultural enterprises in 2nd and 3rd places, respec- 
tively. 

Individual proprietorships—Individual proprietorships 
average monthly investment this year is P36.3 million com- 
pared to P34.7 million of last year. At this rate, if kept 
up, some P435.6 million will have been invested by indivyi- 
duals in various business establishments, when this year is 
ended, as compared with P416.4 million of last year; or a 
gain of P19.2 million. 


Securities—Total sold during the ten-month period 
ending October, 1954, was 104.3 million shares with a value 
of $18.6 million, as against 88.6 million shares valued at 
P18.5 million sold last year; or a gain of 15.7 million shares 
and P100 thousand in value. 


In this connection, mention is made of a confirmed dis- 
covery of uranium in an iron mine in the Mambulao area 
that created quite a stir and a strong demand for the shares 
of an iron mining company. The discovery, if found to be 


in big commercial quantity, may yet spell a real boom for 
an important mining enterprise. 


Real estate investment.—Real estate sales in Manila 
and its suburban cities and towns have averaged P6.9 million 
monthly for the first ten months of the current year com- 
pared to P6.2 million for 1958, or an increase of 11.3 per 
cent. For real estate mortgages, the monthly average (first 
10 months) is P8.9 million, compared to P9 million of the 
year previous, or a drop of 1.1 per cent. 


A similar downtrend in real estate mortgages is also 
reflected in the monthly average for the first ten months for 
27 chartered cities, it being P5.3 million, compared to P5.8 
million for 1953, or a drop of 8.6 per cent. 


In these chartered cities and suburban towns, 12, 466 
new buildings with a permit ‘valuation of P80.9 million were 
constructed during the first 9 months of 1954, compared to 
12,872 valued at P90.1 million for the same period of the 
year previous, or a drop of 406 in the number of buildings 
and P9.2 million in total value. In Manila, construction for 
the first 10 months numbered 4,106 valued at P34.7 million 


‘js an increase of P70 million, or 6.1 per cent. Notes an 
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as against 4,704 valued at P49.2 built during the same period 
of last year, or a big drop of 598 in the number of buildin 
and P14.5 million. 

Money supply.—Latest - figure available is that o 
August, 1954, amounting to P1,214 million. Compared 
the P1,144 million for ‘the same month of last year, there — 


coins for July, 1954 totalled P647 million and the peso de 
mand deposits subject to check P566 as against P603 mil 
lion and P541 million, respectively for the like month of las 
year, or an increase of P44 million for the notes and coing 
in circulation and P25 million for the deposits subject 
check. 

The increases above noted in monetary circulation 
should belie the reported tightness of cash, a circumstancé 
that could be partly due, aside from the reasons state 
above, to a rising trend of time and other deposits not sub- 
ject to check which went up from P408 million of August 
of last year to P460 million of August this year, or a re- 
markable increase of P52 million. A growing spirit anc 
habit of thrift is displayed which, however, can affect the 
volume of business in consumer goods. 


Bank credit—Latest figures on bank credit (as oi 
June 1954) show for bank loans and discounts a total of 
P414.5 million and for bank overdrafts P350.1 million com. 
pared to P37.4 million and P339.9 million for the correspond. 
ing period of the year previous, or a combined increase of 
P50.3 million. For customer’s liability acceptance, the tota 
credit for this account totalled 124.6 million as comparec 
with 126.5 of June last year, or a decrease of P1.9 million 


The total credit account amounting to P889.2 millior 


as of the end of the fiscal year 1954 constitutes slightly 


over 74 per cent of the money supply in that same period, < 
ratio that is about a per cent higher than that maintainec 
last year for the same period. It does not include the loan: 
made by the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation, figures fo) 
which, for the current year, are not available but which fo. 
the 1958 fiscal year, amounted to P666.12 million. With th: 
RFC loans, the total can easily exceed the money supply 
by several millions of pesos which would, thus, show tha 
the financial institutions themselves are helping relieve ths 
reported scarcity of cash as reflected in slow collection o: 
overdue accounts and. lower volume of sales by commercia 
establishments. 


A check-up has shown that out of the total outstandins 
loan of 639.5 million as of July 30, 1954, nearly 36.2 pe: 
cent went to agriculture; 30.6 per cent to import and expor 
business; 8.0 per cent to real estate dealers; 7.9 per cen 
to manufacturing; 2.3 per cent to public utility; .8 per cen 
to mining; 1.6 per cent to forestry, fishing, and livestock 
and 12.6 per cent to miscellaneous other activities. 


PRODUCTION 


Almost all the productive industries, with the possibl 
exception of some minerals, notably gold, silver, and chro 
mite, and of fishing and sawmilling, that have dropped i: 
production, have chalked up higher output figures than las 
year. In the case of mining, the temporary stoppage o 
operation at the Mindanao Mother Lode for a few month 
due to an underground fire, is among the factors that hav 
caused a drop in gold production this year. Any furthe 
decline in over-all gold production, however, can be expecte 
to be effectively offset by a sharp rise in base metal produc 
tion, which will further increase as the Atlas Mining, backe 
up by the Soriano interests, goes into operation to exploit a 
extensive copper deposit in Cebu. 


A recession in lumber production has been alia ac 
companied, however, by a big rise of nearly 400 thousan 
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THE PHILIPPINE 


The Philippines was, until 1922, the world’s sole sup- 
plier of abaca. Even today, when other countries produce 
abaca for the world market, the Philippines still retains a 
virtual monopoly on the product, being the largest producer 
of abaca in the world. The abaca industry in the country, 
however, unless immediate relief be extended, not only 
stands to lose that monopoly, but oddly enough, faces extinc- 
tion. The threat to Philippine monopoly on hemp stems 
from two main causes; poor production and competition in 
the abaca market offered by foreign countries and by 
synthetic fibers. Of these, poor production in the country 
poses a more serious problem. 


Philippine abaca production for annual export before 
World War II amounted to an average of 1,200,000 bales, 
constituting about 83 1/3% of the world’s prewar total 


yearly demand of about 1,400,000 bales. This production: 


decreased considerably as a result of the war, dropping to 
as low as 648,154 bales in 1947. The abaca industry, one 
of the worst hit during the war, slowly rehabilitated with 
aid from the government, the Central Bank setting aside 
P35 million to be used by the Rehabilitation Finance Cor- 
poration in loans to abaca planters. Production reached a 
postwar peak of about a million bales in 1951, with price of 
abaca reaching as high as P65.00 per picul. Price of abaca 
has since been on a decline, dropping to the current price 


of P26 per picul. This slump in abaca prices brought about 


a decrease in production, with indications that this year’s 
production would be about 120,000 bales below last year’s 
production. Production was in 1953, 894,000 bales, in 1952, 
905,000 bales. | 


Planters rehabilitating their plantations after the war 
found serious setback in the squatters, who still wholly or 
partially occupy most of the plantations in Davao. Squat- 
ters took possession of former Japanese owned plantations. 
Immediately after the war, these squatters, taking advantage 


of the high price of abaca which went up to P57 a picul 


in 1947, overstripped the abaca plants, reducing the fiber 
yield for future years and weakening the plants, making 
them susceptible to disease. Overstripping was also re- 
sorted to by some planters who wished to save as much as 
they could from the mosaic disease which was already be- 
ginning to attack their plantations. During the last two 
or three years, mosaic disease, believed to be caused by a 


virus carried by aphids, infested plantations in southern 


Mindanao, the region that produces 40 per cent of the total 
production of the entire abaca industry of the country. 
Production in that region decreased by 13,818 bales be- 
tween 1951 and 19538. Mosaic disease has, in some cases, 
wiped out entire plantations. Some abaca growers, faced 


cubic meters in timber and logs cut. A drop of about 400 
thousand kilos in deep-sea fishing is also revealed, acccom- 
panied, however, by an excess over 2 million kilos of fish 
caught from fish-ponds. Municipal fisheries have also re- 
ported a decrease by about 4.6 per cent in fish caught. - 


Electricity production continues its upswing what with 
the advent of the Maria Cristina hydroelectric project of the 
government that has come to increase the NPC power out- 
put remarkably. The manufacturing industries are likewise 
feeling their way up, encouraged by the tax-exemption pri- 
vileges. All the crops, except maguey and _ livestock and 
poultry, indicate an uptrend which show that 1954 was a 
fairly satisfactory year to the farming industries. 


(To be continued) 
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ABACA PROBLEM 


with obligations to the R.F.C. turned to other products like 
ramie, coffee, corn and upland rice to meet their obligations. 
This disease, if not brought immediately under. control, 
threatens the very existence of the abaca industry in Min- 
danao. One of the causes of the deterioration of the ten- 
sile strength of the Philippine abaca fibers, which was men- 
tioned as a “disturbing feature” of Manila fiber in the 1953 
annual report of the Manila Hemp Association of London, 
may be traced to this mosaic disease. The report further 
stated that unless Philippine growers eliminate the cause 
of the deterioration of the tensile strength, “damage will be 


oe to the interests of both sellers and buyers of Manila 
er.” 


A number of problems threaten the country’s abaca 
industry in the world market. Competition is now offered 
by British North Borneo, Sumatra, and the Central Ameri- 
can Republic of Panama, Guatemala, Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras. Synthetic fibers, such as nylon and terylene, also 
offer competition though in a very limited degree, as a 
possible substitute in the manufacture of cordage. Sisal 
and henequen are the two other fibers that compete with 
abaca in the world market. Marketing facilities, especially 
for the smaller producers, have also become a_ problem. 
Largest portion of the foreign market lost to Philippine 
abaca has been taken by Central American abaca. Central 
American abaca projects are being financed by the US. 
government which appropriated $35 million in 1950 primari- — 
ly for the purpose of producing the stockpiling needs of 


‘the U.S. government for abaca. Central American Deco 


fibers are being sold in the commercial market, where more 
than 100,000 bales have been dumped, at prices even below 
production costs, thus causing serious repercussions on the 


prices and demand for Philippine abaca. 


The competition offered by synthetic fibers is negligible 
and will only become a major problem if cordage made from 
them will be cheaper and more effective than existing 
materials. Nylon rope has been found to have greater dura- 
bility than rope made from natural fibers when used for 
industrial purposes, mountaineering or for towing ships. 
However, production cost is three times as great. Further- 
more, the use of nylons for fishing nets and ropes shows 
less resistance than other ropes, where rocks and tempera- 
ture causes nylon rope to melt, weaken and break. Sisal 
and henequen, though preferable to Manila hemp on some 
of its merits, still have less resistance when compared to 
Manila hemp. | 

Producers also suffer from pricing of their products, 
most of them being at the mercy of middlemen. Only the 
big producers, who have direct contact with the two firms 
that practically control world distribution of abaca, namely, 
R. I. Prithchard and Sons of New York and Landauer and 
Co. Ltd. of London, are in a position to market abaca 
abroad, and, consequently, are the only ones that can obtain 
better prices for their products. 


The abaca industry, a huge dollar earner, is one of 
the country’s main sources of revenue. Estimates show that 
nearly 2.5 million people in the Philippines depend on the 
abaca industry for their livelihood. It is not without rea- 
son, then, that the government finds cause for grave concern 
in the industry that is of major importance in the Philip- 
pine economy. Since the close of the war, the government 
has taken a number of measures, lately intensified, to pre- 
vent the possible collapse of the industry. 


In 1947, abaca planters in Mindanao. petitioned the 
vovernment for financial assistance to rehabilitate their 
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plantations. The government gave prior attention to the 
rebuilding of the abaca industry, the National Economic 
Council making an immediate and thorough study of the 
planters’ petition and the National Abaca and Other Fibers 
Corporation’s program for the rehabilitation of the abaca 
industry, and to restore prewar production level. P85 mil- 
lion was set aside by ihe Central Bank to be used by the 
R.F.C. for loans to qualified abaca growers desiring finan- 
cial assistance. To date some P4 million of this have been 
released to Davao planters. Government aid to the abaca 
industry has lately been intensified. A Presidential com- 
mittee created to study the problems of the abaca industry 
with particular reference to costs of production and loss 
of markets recommended several remedial measures which, 
if implemented by the Administration will not only save 
the industry from extinction but may also restore to the 
Philippines a secure place in the world market equal to its 
pre-war status. 
Recommendations presented by the President’s special 
committee, which, if implemented give encouraging pro- 
spects for the industry are, in brief; 1) That more vigorous 
efforts be exerted to control if not eradicate the mosaic 
disease, and that Republic Act. No. 1176 prohibiting the 
planting of corn and other plants in or around abaca 
plantations be strictly enforced and also amended as to 
prescribe standards of planting, harvesting, etc., and to pro- 
hibit overstripping and other unwholesome practices which 
lead to the spread of the mosaic disease. 2) That legisla- 
tion be enacted for special appropriation to be devoted en- 
tirely to expenditures incident to fiber inspection, abaca 


disease control and abaca production research. 3) That 


the government find ways and means to exploit the tremen- 
dous possibilities in the stripping and _ plantation wastes, 
which will provide additional sources of income to abaca 
growers. 4) That active cooperation and assistance be 
solicited from the PHILCUSA, the FOA and the UN in 
the campaign against mosaic disease in terms of ‘funds, 
materials and technical services. 5) That no undue ex- 
pansion of the acreage planted to abaca be made in view 
of prevailing depressed demand and prices of abaca in the 
world markets. 6) That the government desist for the 
time being in undertaking the installation of the proposed 
abaca decorticating centrals until a careful study is made 
of its economic, technical, social, and financial aspects which 
would establish conclusively the desirability of putting up 
such centrals in the Philippines. 7) That instead of abaca 
centrals, the government should encourage the organization 
of more abaca producers and marketing cooperative associa- 
tions to reduce costs of production and to eliminate profits 
of the middlemen in the marketing of the fiber. 8) That 
negotiations be made by the government with the U.S. to 
prevent Central American abaca from being dumped into 
the commercial markets. The elimination of such extrane- 
ous supply would hike demand for Philippine abaca to no 
less than 100,000 bales per month. (9) That, if such 
negotiations succeed, total Philippine abaca production be 
maintained at the level between 900,000 and 1,000,000 bales 
which should be sufficient to meet current world demand 
without adversly affecting prices. 10) That the govern- 
ment should, in the event of an extraordinary demand from 
the U.S. for stockpiling uses, take appropriate steps and 
make representations with the U.S. government for exten- 
sion to the local industry of some form of financial assis- 
tance which may be in the nature of long term loans or a 
subsidy similar to that given to the South and Central 
American abaca plantations in order to rehabilitate and 
expand the output of the local abaca industry. 11) Final- 
ly it is strongly recommended that the government intensify 
efforts to solve the squatter problems in Davao and other 
areas in order to strengthen the interest of abaca growers 
in the lands that they cultivate. 
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EDUCATION, HEALTH & SOCIAL WELFARE IN 
MALAYA & SINGAPORE 


MALAYA 


Education: The educational system is complicated by 
the racial pattern and the very high proportion of children 
in the population (30% of the people are 15 years of age 
or under). 
6-12) are actuaily having full-time schooling, although 
education has high prestige especially among the Chinese and 
Indians. The demand for school places, especially in the 
(all-communities) English Schools, greatly exceeds the sup- 
ply. In 1952 there were:— 313,415 pupils in Malay schools, 
242,576 pupils in Chinese schools, 126,307 in English, 39,738 
in Indian schools. | 

The Education Act, 1952, provides anew framework 
for the future. Its keystone is the provision for National 
Schools at which six years of free primary education will 
be given with “fa Malayan orientation”. Two types of Na- 
tional Schools are being established, one in which Malay is 
the language of instruction with English as a compulsory 
subject, and the other in which English is the language 
of instruction with Malaya as a compulsory _ sub- 
ject. (Malay and English are the official languages of 
the Country). At both types, instruction in Chinese (Kuo- 
Yu) and Tamil will be offered. Government aid is also pro- 
vided for vernacular schools, which must continue to exist 
for many years, This aid may be for capital expenditure 
or for capital and current expenditure, depending upon the 
standard of instruction. The Act also made provision for 


speeding up the training of teachers and for the expansion 
of technical education. 


Health: The general health of the population is better 
than in most Asian countries. The country is free from 
cholera, smallpox and plague, and the larger towns and many 
of the smaller towns are now free from malaria. The most 
‘serious disease is tuberculosis, which is promoted by the low 
standard of nutrition in rural areas and the overcrowding in 
the towns. There is a shortage of doctors and other trained 
medical staff. At the same time the general and specialist 
clinical facilities in the hospitals and elsewhere are highly 
-developed. 

There are 66 Government hospitals and about 150 non- 
Government, together with nearly 100 maternity and child 
welfare clinics, 4 leper settlements, 2 mental hospitals, 7 
V.D. clinics and 5 tuberculosis institutions. In addition, 
there are 150 static dispensaries for out-patient treatment 
and 73 travelling dispensaries. 25 Rural Centres are being 
set up. The resettlement of more than half a million of the 
population in the new villages during the last four years 
of the Emergency Medical Services aided by the British Red 
_ Cross Society and the St. John Welfare Teams are tackling 
with considerable success. There are 28 Government dental 
centres in the Federation, together with 19 school dental 
clinics and 6 mobile clinics. The Medical Research Institu- 
tion in Kuala Lumpur is one of the leading institutions in 
Asia for the study of tropical diseases. 


Social Welfare: One of the first acts of the Civil Gov- 
ernment in the Federation after the war was to establish 
‘a new department to take charge of social welfare. Its first 

and most pressing task was to give or supervise relief in 
cash or kind for the destitute. Heavy commitments in this 
negative work continued for several years, but not altogether 
cat the expense of developing constructive welfare services. 


Less than half the children of school age (usually © 


coming their reluctance 


today the figure is approaching 


Today this “public assistance” work is becoming more and 
more subordinated to those kinds which initiate or restore 
the self-reliance of the unfortunate. 


- SINGAPORE 


The population of Singapore is 1,147,364. With a grow- 
ing birth rate and rapidly declining death rate, the rate of 
growth is rapid towards an estimated population of 2,000,- 
000 in 1972. One baby is born in Singapore every 10 
minutes; and for those born the prospect of life in length 
and quality is greater than it ever has been. The general 
death rate has.fallen from 21 per 1,000 in 1989 to 10.3 per 
1,000 in 1958; the infantile death rate has fallen from 130 in 
1939 to 67 per 1,000 in 1953, both record figures for Singa- 
pore. The figures will be improved, but the rate of the 
drop is very significant and very creditable. The rapid in- 
crease in population is therefore to the credit of the im- 
proved health services developed under the Colony’s Medical 
Plan. But this increase makes a heavy simultaneous call on 
the resources in trained skill and in building capacity. 56 
million dollars Straits are being spent this year on Social 
Services, apart from housing—25% of the total budget. 


Health Services: In the sphere of medicine, the people 
have realised the success of Western medicine and are over- 
to go to hospitals. Out-patient. 
clinics before the war had an annual attendance of 90,000: 
1,000,000. The General 
Hospital with 800 beds has over 2,300 patients in a year, 
while 19,000 maternity cases passed through the maternity 
hospital in 1953 compared with 6,000 in a pre-war year. 
Before 1941 there were 3 rural health centres. Today there 
are 44. To meet this demand, Government Health Services 
are expanding rapidly in the City and in the rural areas 
where the domiciliary health service is one of the best in 
Asia. In 1953 have been opened a new Nurses Home for 
250 nurses, a new Out-Patients Department and Blood Trans- 
fusion Unit, 2 new clinics in the Rural Areas, and a new 
ward in the Children’s Orthopaedic Hospital. The founda- 
tion stones have also been laid of a new wing of the Ma- 
ternity Hospital to double its size, and of a new children’s 
wing and out-patient clinic, donated by a Parsee philan- 
thropist. New X-ray and cancer and surgical units will 
follow these as the Plan unfolds—all with the most up-to- 
date equipment available. While diseases such as malaria or 
typhus which are more usually considered tropical have been 
conquered tuberculosis continued to be the most important 
communicable disease in Singapore. But Singapore has a 
T.B. hospital of 450 beds to which this year will be added — 
176 more towards the final objective of 1,200 beds. There 
are two anti-T.B. clinics equipped with Mass Radiography 
equipment. Together they had 243,237 attendances in 1952. 
One clinic was presented fully-equipped to Government by 
the Rotary Club, the other is entirely financed by voluntary 
contributions. As a result, the number of deaths from T.B. 
has fallen by 43% in 5 years. The Social Welfare Depart- 
ment assists those who undergo treatment, with a T.B. Al- 
lowance Scheme which is the only one of its kind in Asia. 
The Labour Department in association with the Anti-Tuber- 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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DIFFICULTIES CHINA’S LAND POLICY 


Vice-Premier Teng Tzu-hui, who is Director of the 


Party Central Committee’s Department of Rural Work, 
seems to agree with the rural cadres who were rebuked 
some months ago for ignoring the fiood of directives de- 
scending on them about all sorts of other things and re- 
torted that they had concentrated all their energies or try- 
ing to get better production. The fundamental aim of the 
Party’s rural work is to develop production, said Vice-Premier 
Teng in his remarks, supplementary to Premier Chou En- 
lai’s report to the National Congress. Gross output of 
grain, in 1952, reached 327,100 million catties and gross 
output of cotton 25,840,000 piculs, while in 1953 grain out- 
put was 330,000 m. catties and cotton output. 23,500,000 
piculs which, though lower than 1952, was still 38.6% higher 
than the pre-war peak level. Despite the unprecedented 
rains and the floods last summer it was hoped that the grain 
and cotton output would still exceed 19538, due chiefiy to 
the bumper wheat harvest. 


But he admitted agricultural production is still a far 
cry from the needs of the State and the people. It was “not 
such as to meet the demand for a life of plenty for all,” 
and a shortage was felt of many farm products and in- 
dustrial materials. He blamed this state of affairs on two 
kinds of backwardness—the individual small peasant farm- 
ing, and the animal power and old-fashioned farming im- 
plements instead of modern machinery. Moreover, irriga- 
tion is done by manual labour and not by machines, and 
natural manure is used instead of chemical fertiliser, which 
is lacking. © 

Therefore farm production grows at a rate far smaller 
than the rate of the development of industry. “If this 
state of affairs goes on,” he admitted, “it is possible that 
capitalism ‘will sweep over the countryside.” In order to 
enable the peasants to become well-to-do and avoid the 
“sufferings of capitalist exploitation,” transformation must 
be carried out in two directions. Individual peasants and 
individual ownership of the means of production must be 
transformed into collective ownership; agricultural equip- 
ment must be transformed and mechanized together with 
irrigation, and chemical fertiliser must be supplied. Mecha- 
nization should be based on_ collectivization and along 
socialist lines, and not along capitalist lines. Then they 
would be able to raise the per hectare yield considerably 
and be able to reclaim barren land on a large scale, enlarge 
the arable land, and eventually overcome such calamities 
as flood, drought, disease and insect pests, and gradually 
change the situation of “depending on nature.” Such is 
the “fine prospect” for China’s agricultural development. — 


However, the country cannot yet make tractors and pro- 
duction of gasoline is low, while the Socialist consciousness 
of the peasants cannot be heightened overnight. This dic- 
tates transformation by two stages. The first’ stage is 
social revolution to achieve co-operativization; the second 
stage is technical revolution to attain large-scale mechaniza- 
tion. Mechanization, too, has to be carried out in two 
stages, with horse-drawn ploughs and similar implements 
until tractors can be gradually introduced. 


“Why do we adopt, as the main form of agricultural 
co-operation at present, co-operatives whose main features 
are the putting in of land as a share for investment and 
unified management? It is because of three points of ad- 
vantage possessed by such co-operatives. First, by unifying 


land management, the fertility of soil can be developed be- 
cause sowing can be done according to the proper type of 
land, other means of production can be distributed under 


centralized plans, the labour power of the co-operatives can 


be put into unified use and such co-operatives can be enabled 
to carry out technical reforms—thus making it possible to 
utilise to the limit the labour power, land and resources, 
thereby increasing production tremendously. 


“Second, by retaining their land ownership after join- 
ing the co-operatives, and by acquiring a certain ratio of 
remuneration for their land, the peasants can become more 
amenable to the co-operatives while their concept of private 
ownership of land can be gradually reformed. Third, such 
co-operatives are, comparatively speaking, more amenable to 
State plans. Through their contractual relations with sup- 
ply and- marketing co-operatives and State enterprises, such 
co-operatives on the one hand can proceed with production 
and supply according to State plans and, on the other, can 
acquire various forms of help from the State. This is the 
reason why we adopt such co-operatives as the main form 
now. But such co-operatives are still a transitional form 
through which to get individual peasants organized. When 
after a certain number of years the productive forces have 
developed, the Socialist consciousness of members enhanced, 
and certain material and ideological conditions are available, 
such co-operatives can gradually and automatically pass over 
to the higher form of producer co-operatives of complete 
collective ownership. Thus losses occasioned by sudden 


changes can be avoided.” 


By August of 1954 over 100,000 producer co-operatives 
had been established and mutual aid teams had also in- 
creased and improved in quality. Supply and marketing, 
credit, handicraft, fisheries, animal husbandry and afforesta- 
tion co-operatives were also being organized. In the coun- 
tryside the poor peasants are the backbone of co-operativiza- 
tion; the middle peasants are more inclined to Socialism; 
the rich peasants are restricted economically and begin to 
be isolated politically; and the Socialist pate becomes the 
central topic in the countryside. | 


However there were defects. Some localities failed to 
conduct co-operativization on a voluntary basis, made rash 
advances and committed commandism; some localities failed 
to exercise control over the movement; some’ failed to im- 
plement the mutual benefit principle in the relations between 
the middle and the poor peasants either by excluding the poor 
peasants or depressing the pay for labour or by excessively 
depressing the reward for land or by causing losses to the 
middle peasants in other respects. 


Nor do all the peasants understand and ‘iia 
the Socialist transformation. On the contrary, the masses, 
it must be realised, cannot fully comprehend Socialism 
through one single movement or one single propaganda cam- 


paign. The peasants, who believe in facts, cannot be con- 3 


vinced by propaganda alone and must be shown concrete 


examples. There is nothing strange about the fact that. 


many peasants still have certain misgivings about Socialism. 
Therefore they must firmly implement the policy of relying 
on the poor peasants (including the new-type middle pea- 
sants) and restricting and eliminating the rich 
peasant economy. 


According to present plans, by the teas of spring plough- 
ing in 1955 producer co-operatives will have reached more: 
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OFFICIAL CRITICISM OF THE CHINESE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


Many of the highest Chinese officials, in appearing be- 


fore the National Congress in Peking to make their reports, 
adopted a defensive attitude. It is never easy to tell 
whether this is put on for show as part of the criticism 
plus self-criticism technique, or whether in this case the 
Congress reflected the tension and disappointment over many 


things that are not liked or are going badly in the new 


order. In the case of certain questions in the political and 
legal sphere the critical comments of Vice-Premier Tung Pi- 
wu seemed to reflect a very real feeling in the country and 
therefore in the Congress as well as among the Party 
hierarchy. This is also fortified by the fact that in the 
changes made at the end of the Congress Tung Pi-wu be- 
came President of the Supreme People’s Court. 


A large part of his report was taken up with the failure 
of the local Government officials to promote in earnest what 
he called the spirit of democracy. It reads almost like a 
return, at least in approach to the basic characteristic of the 
Chinese Revolution before the Communists started rule by 
edict from above. Hitherto the major difference between 
the modern transformation in Japan under Meiji and in 
China since the Manchus was that the former was accom- 
plished by order from above while in China change came 
only by popular consent, albeit expressed in no more formal 
way than by the simple and gradual adoption of the reform 
desired. The “overnight” literary revolution was a classic 
example of this mechanism. 


Tung Pi-wu asserted that experience gained in the con- 
struction on State power during the past five years had 
than 500,000 and peasant households joining the co-opera- 
tives will have reached more than 10,000,000. If these are 
run successfully next year, by 1957 more than half of the 
peasant households in the country, and half of the land 
are expected to be embraced by producer co-operatives. 

Credit co-operatives have reached 50,000 (including 
credit loan departments) and it is planned to establish them 
in every rural area in the next two years. Supply and 
marketing co-operatives have been set up in all the rural 
areas and towns except in minority areas and are expected 
to dominate the commercial position in the principal districts 
of the country within three to five years. _ 


Teng Tzu-hui admitted that more had to be done in 
connection with river and conservancy projects. Big pro- 
jects to be built by the State direct, and other projects on 
the larger rivers, like the Yangtze, Huai, Yellow Han and 
other rivers, were being studied or designed to reduce the 
famine area and enlarge the irrigated area so as to co- 
ordinate the movement for increased production of co- 
operativized agriculture and all kinds of construction work. 
A large afforestation campaign is also to be launched and 
timber felled under control. In addition to the rallying 
of the peasants and State enterprises to protect forests and 
carry out afforestation, they looked to returned overseas 
Chinese and private industrialists and merchants within the 
country to invest in forests and assist the State in jointly 
developing the economy in mountainous areas. The State 
would guarantee to grant the investors the right to conduct 
legitimate business over an adequate period of time and to 
enable the operators to make profits. 


proved that wherever the spirit of democracy was promoted 
in earnest, wherever the important problems of the people’s 
governments were discussed by the people’s representative 
conferences or people’s congresses in meetings and in sub- 
committees, and wherever criticism and _ self-criticism are 
fuliy practised, “the positive and creative quality of the 
people will be manifested, the Government work will have 
the vernal spirits of youth, and less mistakes characteristic 
of bureaucratism will be committed.” 


He stated that before the general election movement 
was launched, Government officials in many places could 
not be bothered to convene people’s representative confer- 
ences on the plea—often justified—that they were snowed 
under with work and files anyway. So they simply called 
conferences of the officials, and even when conditions were 
appropriate for the development of such conferences into 
people’s congresses, with all their rights and duties, they 
ignored the orders from Peking. In other places, where 
both the conferences and the congresses were convened, the 
“spirit of democracy” was not fully manifested and impor- 
tant problems which should have been discussed were not 
discussed in earnest. The desires of the masses were “not 
fully concentrated,” and resolutions were carried in a forma- 
listic manner. The bureaucrats failed to realise, he said, 
that State power belonged to the people who exercised it 
through the people’s congresses or people’s representative 
conferences. They did not realise that the system of peo- 
ple’s congresses was the best form of organization for bring- 
ing the State under the leadership of the working-class and 


for concentrating the desires and the strength of the masses 
of the people. | 


. “It must be pointed out that in our country of people’s 


mocracy,” he said, “whatever acts to slight the democra- 
tic rights of the people in violation of the system of people’s 
democracy are entirely intolerable.” 

“When we were tensely preoccupied with the war in 
the past, in order to exploit the revolutionary enthusiasm and 
political consciousness of the masses to the full, it was neces- 
sary for us to carry out our work by having the masses 
mobilised in a direct way. The inability of having important 
problems solved with a more perfect form of democracy was 
understandable. But when it is within our power to adopt 
a more perfect form of democracy, and a system has been 
laid down by the State in this connection, the continued in- 
dulgence in having problems tackled with the over-simple 
method is not only incomparable with the need of the time 
but is actually in violation of the law. 


“In certain places, the Government organ personnel 
failed to practise the spirit of self-criticism. They did not 
report their work honestly to the people’s representative con- 
ferences or the people’s congresses as servants of the people. 
They refused to submit themselves for examination and 
criticism. They looked upon themselves as people with meri- 
torious services and made known only their achievements and 
not their shortcomings. They wanted only to hear praise but 
not criticisms. They frequently rejected the suggestions of 
the people on the ground that these people did not understand 
their actual working conditions. A small number of Gov- 
ernment personnel even sought to suppress and to take re- 
taliatory measures against those who levelled criticisms 
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against them. This inflicted irreparable damage to the posi- 
tiveness of the masses and adversely affected the timely im- 
provement of the work of Government organs. They did 
not realise that the people’s congresses have the right to 
make decisions on all important problems and to criticise 
and supervise the work of Government organs and all per- 
sonnel in these organs. The personnel in the Government 
organs are obliged to accept humbly the criticism and super- 
vision of the masses. They have no right to oppose or re- 
ject such criticism and supervision. It is a mistake to act 
in opposition against criticism with the object of having the 
mistakes and shortcomings covered up. Any endeavour on 
the part of the Government workers to suppress and to take 
retaliatory steps against those who criticise them is a mis- 
take and an act in violation of the law. Such a thing can 
never be allowed.” | 

Having thus given the deputies something pretty 
formidable to take back with them and to quote, if need be, 
to “difficult” local officials, Tung Pi-wu went on to assert 
that since the founding of the People’s Republic all the 
laws, orders and judicial systems of the “reactionary Kuo- 
mintang Government which oppressed the people have been 
abolished.” The Marriage Law, the Land Reform Law, the 
Trade Union Law, the Regulations for the Punishment of 


Counter-Revolutionaries, the Regulations for the Punish- 


ment of Corruption and many other laws and decrees “for 
the protection of the people” had been introduced by the 
People’s Government which also systematicaily and methodi- 
cally set up different kinds of judicial systems of the people. 

During their early stage the judicial organs were rather 
“impure” in organization. The impurity in the way of 
thinking was most serious. Many of the former judicial 


personnel were strongly influenced by points of view charac- 


teristic of the old law, which “was used to exploit and op- 
press the people.” In thought, these judicial personnel were 
“soaked with the false theory” that what the bourgeoisie 
described as law was something above class and politics. 
At the same time, they inherited the red-tapeism of the judi- 
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cial system which sought to isolate the cases and to make 
their procedure too complicated for the masses. They could 
not tell the right from the wrong and often misjudged their 
cases. This seriously affected the relations of the masses 
with the judicial organs of the people. 


A :revolutionary struggle had been waged against this 
ideology but the trouble had not been uprooted in entirety. 
When the People’s Republic was first founded, some people 
were of the opinion that a complete and detailed set of laws 
should be drawn up. This was an unpractical and sub- 
jective idea, for at that time military action was still going 


on and the broad masses were being led to carry out land 


reform, the suppression of counter-revolutionaries and the 
social reform movements. A complete set of laws would 
merely have bound the people. But now that the nation 
had entered the stage of planned construction, laws of 
greater perfection must be drawn up. 


Some cadres were unable to appreciate the solemnity 
of law, according to the Communist Party spokesman. They 
did not run their affairs according to law and did not know 
that the arms of the law could be used to make a good job 
of their work. In order to safeguard the smooth progress 
of Socialist construction and transformation undertakings 
and in order to protect the democratic rights and legitimate 
interests of the people from suffering violation, the further 
strengthening of political and legal work has become the 
task of immediate importance. Certain cadres are inclined 
now to be vain and complacent. This must be rectified. 
Some believe that so long as a good job is made of economic 
construction, the strengthening of the political and legal 
work becomes unnecessary. It must be pointed out that 
Curing the period of Socialist economic construction, it is 
both right and proper that stress should be given to economic 
construction work. But as long as there is still imperialism 
and there is still class struggle inside the country, it is 


necessary to strengthen and develop our political and legal © 


work if our economic construction and the Socialist indus- 
trialization of the country are to be safeguarded. 


TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF 
CHINA’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Not so very long ago the Communists in China were 
urging the young to take no notice of their parents. And 
it was only a short step between that attitude and the en- 
Suing exhortation to them to betray their parents and .their 
relatives generally to the myrmidons of the secret police and 
the party cadres. Now the wheel has turned full cycle and 
the Party bigwigs are rounding on parents for failing in 
their responsibility to see to the “moral education” of their 
children. Peking, after encouraging the young pioneers, 
students and others to all sorts of unseemly conduct in the 
more violent days of the revolution, now shows much con- 
cern over the “strong rascally habits” and the decadence and 
degeneracy visible on all sides, especially in the cities. The 
Communists do not blame themselves about this, but put it 
all down to “unhealthy home education.” They even tell 
parents they should train their children in the Communist 
moral quality. 

The People’s Daily, in an editorial, speaks of changed 
social relations and the new family relations that are grow- 
ing. Some of the officials, including engineering and tech- 
nical personnel and faculty members of schodls—who are 
being worked to the bone anyway—are picked out for throw- 
ing away their responsibility and paying no attention to the 


moral conduct and studies of their children. They just pass 
the buck to the teachers and leave it all to them. The re- 
sult of such “rearing children without educating them” is 
very bad. Many students of intermediate schools were 
found to be imbued with the strong habits of rascals. Of 
course, these children do not belong for the most part to 
the proletariat; nearly half of the delinquents and the 
Teddy boys belong to the “exploiting class” and two-thirds 
cf the rest belong to the party and government cadres, tech- 
nical personnel and faculty members. So _. public func- 
tionaries are also on the carpet. 


The Communists used to say: “Give the children to us_ 


and well make men of them.” Now they say they can’t do 
it unless the home education is up to standard. Here again 
they cite “Soviet advanced experiences,” and refer to the 
only son of a Soviet engineer-economist who became a mur- 
derer and got a 20 years’ term—all because the father had 
no time to educate his child. When he was eating bitter- 
ness after the case he vehemently reproached himself—or 
was the People’s Daily merely quoting the reproaches level- 
led at him by the police? ‘“‘What does it mean that I had 
no time? Didn’t I have time playing cards with friends, 
watching football games, and planning for the building of 
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my villa? I could have visited the school and have had fre- 
quent talks with the child, but I didn’t.” 


The Communist paper says roundly that many parents 
spoil their children and don’t know how to educate them. 
They do ali they can to foster the idea that the ideal life 
for their children is the most easy and comfortable life, and 
they do everything to organize their lives in this way. Hence 
the dislike of labour and the search for pleasure. They al- 
low the children to say and do anything they like, and even 
cover up their wrongdoings. 


After a homily on these things the writer passes on 
to the “special problems of the complicated and acute class 
struggle during the transition period” in family relations. 
In order to win their children to their side some capitalists 
who try to resist Socialist transformation stop at nothing to 
adopt despicable means. For instance, they supply them 
with large sums of money to squander and “induce” their 
children to spend their time in low-class amusement places 


_ in order to corrupt them step by step. “A warning should 


be served to such wicked capitalists against poisoning their 
own ehildren, and their schemes should be revealed to their 
children.” The young should be educated to “take their 
bright future to heart” and taught to draw a clear ideologi- 
cal line of demarcation between themselves and _ their 
families, and to see that they are not taken in by their 
families. Communist Party parents are specially warned. 
“We cannot allow CCP members to have a dual character, 
that is, observing Communist moral principle in office and 
becoming an unworthy parent at home.” 


The editorial seems to have been prompted by the Youth 
League, the Secretary of whose Central Committee (Liu Tao- 
sheng) wrote quite voluminously on the problem, beginning 
with a citation from the Bolshevik secular scriptures de- 
scribing the Communist revolution as the most radical rup- 
ture with traditional property relations which involves in 
turn the most radical rupture with traditional ideas. It is 
when the secretary of the Youth League mentions that there 
are 120 million youths in China that one realises most 
clearly what he is after. They are “the fresh force to 
undertake the great Socialist construction enterprises.” At 
the last plenary session of the Central Committee of the 
Party it was emphasised that the creation of a great Socialist 
State in China represented “a revolution more intensive and 
far-reaching than the revolution against imperialism, feu- 
dalism and bureaucratic capitalism, comprising extremely 
sharp and complicated’ struggles.” Remnant feudal 
(family) influences still exist. “Our Party is still carrying 
out the policy of uniting with the bourgeoisie. The petty 
bourgeoisie still surrounds us like the waters of a mighty 
ocean, the bourgeoisie and all the remnant old forces are 
spreading their influences in a thousand ways amongst the 
youths and juveniles in order to corrupt, misguide and win 
them. This is a backward current in the progressing waves 
of the revolution, one which can never be ignored.” 


Under the influence (of course) of the ideology of the 
exploiting class, a number of rural youths have indulged in 
degrading activities such as speculation, exploitation, sloth 
and gambling. Some youths, envying the life of rich 
parents, have sympathised with their families’ exploitation 
activities. Others have directly taken part in acts of ex- 
ploitation as a result of courting and bribing by the rich 
peasants (who will quite readily understand the rod in pickle 
for them). Some youths even wish to get out of the mutual 
aid teams and co-operatives. The corrupt idea of making 
profits has been spreading. Lawless capitalists are even 
enticing their workers with higher wages, increased welfare 
benefits and various corrupt bourgeois ways of living. This 
has caused the development of economism among certain 
young workers and brought about a slackness in labour 
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discipline. Prevalent among the young. students are the 
idea of despising labour and the labouring people, a dread 
of hardships and difficulties, and a slackness of discipline 
in their studies: an outstanding manifestation of the in- 
fluence of the old society. What is even more worthy of 
attention is the demoralization and degeneration of certain 
youths in the cities, thus giving rise to such criminal acts 
as corruption, theft, organizing hooligan gangs, pestering 
women and raping young girls. These wrongdoings and 
crimes against the people (the latter of which, incidentally, 
were seldom if ever heard of under the feudalists) have not 
only seriously upset peace and order and destroyed social 
morals, but also seriously harmed the physical and mental 
health of young people and en the growth of Com- 
munist virtues.” 

And here again, it is all due to the remnant influences 
of the old society—not the weakening of all .authoritative 
and family links inherited from the highly respectable old 
order as a result of Youth League and Communist Party 
doctrines. But it is all good fodder for the denunciation of 
“ruffians, gangsters and wicked merchants.” 

The Communist Press being too dreary for words, na- 
turally intelligent young people have turned to the second- 
hand bookstalls and “backward cultural entertainment 
centres” in various places, especially the cities. These 
places, not having been reformed, have extensive fields to 
spread “feudalistic, superstitious, mystic, sensational and 
law-breaking ideas.” According to investigations in Shang- 
hai, Tientsin and Wuhan, second-hand _ bookstalls alone 
number over 3,400. In Shanghai there are 2,500 of them. 
They extend the circulation of the yellowbacks openly or 
stealthily by offering them for sale or hire. Thus a great 
number of youths have been corrupted and wandered into 


the path of depravity. Similarly backward entertainment 


centres are “the dens propagating the bourgeois way of life 
and teaching young people to indulge in obscenity and 
crime.” In Shanghai there are still 38 relatively large pri- 
vate entertainment centres, including dancehalls, amusement 
places, and skating rinks, with more than 20,000 young 
people among their patrons every day. Many of them have 
not been “reformed” or reformed only outwardly, and their 
proprietors are not loath to take advantage of the low tastes 
of the backward masses to boost their business. This is 
the reason why “so many tens of thousands of young people 
have been corrupted and have degenerated into criminals 
against society. 

Finally the Secretary complains that the political and 
ideological education of the Youth League has fallen far 
behind recent developments. It has even been criticised 
for paying attention to the youths for only eight hours a 
day instead of the whole blessed 24. Of course, it is still 
the main thing, in conducting ideological education, to pro- 
ceed from direct persuasion and to avoid commandism and 
rough treatment, and this is still “absolutely imperative.” 
But failure to struggle had also assisted in the demoraliza- 
tion. 

There is as much and more of this in the following 
passages, but the Secretary gets there in the end. It is 


time to go on the rampage again. Persons guilty of these 


things are “hateful remnant curses left from the old 
society.” They are public enemies to the people and to 
Socialism. It is not in the least permissible to tolerate 
them. It would be simply cruel to the people. So “we 
should resolutely launch a ruthless struggle against them.” 
Compulsory indoctrination must be the lot of the more 
deeply contaminated, together with punishment (forced 
labour no doubt) for the other criminals. The Youth Lea- 
gue must get busy about this, raid the bookstalls, and enter- 
tainment centres, and see to it that the Socialist education of 
the youth keeps up with current developments. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Power Output in 1954: China’s electric power industry 
generated 5.4% electricity above plan last year. Estimated 
operating costs were reduced by 6.3%. The 17 plants built 
or reconstructed in major industrial and mining centres last 
year raised the total generating capacity by 16%. in addi- 
tion, two high-tension transmission lines, one of 220,000 volts 
in Northeast China and the other of 110, 000 volts between 
Peking and Tientsin, were installed. 


New Hydro-Power Station: A new hydro-electric station 
has begun to supply electricity to Kunming. This raises the 
total power generating capacity for the city by some 26% 


Heavy Industry in 1954: Dozens of new projects, rang- 
ing from steel, coal and petroleum to electrical power and 
engineering, were completed last year. <A big sheet steel mill 
and a third automatic blast furnace went into production 
at the Anshan steel centre. Anshan now mass produces gal- 
vanised zinc plates, corrugated plates, rails, structural steel 
and seamless tubing. 
mines and plants in Anshan were reconstructed. In Fushun, 
China’s biggest coal mining centre, underground workings 
were extended to produce another million tons of coal an- 
nually. The big open-cut mine in Fushun was also extended. 
Five major shaft mines were sunk in other parts of North- 
east China, one of which has already been completed. New 
mines are also being opened up in other parts of the coun- 
try. A big shale oil refinery which had been out of use 
for nine years, went into production in Fushun. Many new 
oil wells were sunk in Yumen. One oil refinery was en- 
larged to produce one-third more gasoline and kerosene. 
In the power industry, a new plant was built in Chungking, 
while complete sets of new generating equipment were added 
to power plants in the Northeast and Tientsin. The build- 
ing of many new steam power plants was started in various 
other industrial centres. In machine building, the Harbin 
measuring instrument and cutting tool plant was finished 
in November. A power equipment plant, a boiler factory, 
an electrical instrument plant, a machine tool plant and a 
wire and cable factory were under construction. Six big 
shops and a power station were completed at China’s First 
Motor Car Plant in Changchun, Northeast China. 


Machine-Building Industry in 1954: -China’s machine- 
building industry turned out about one quarter more 
machine tools and electrical appliances in 1954 than during 
the previous year. During the year the industry supplied 
an additional 900 types of equipment for mining, metal- 
lurgy, transport and other spheres of work. Among these 
are electric arc furnaces for smelting high-grade steels, 


modern Soviet-type coal combines capable of cutting 10,000 — 


tons monthly, electric motors, transformers, control switches 
and various kinds of modern meters. Among the factories 
built last year the new measuring instrument and cutting 
tool plant at Harbin, which went into commission late win- 
ter, has already sent its first consignment of 17 new types 
of cutters to the First Motor Car Plant. The reconstructed 
Shenyang Pneumatic Tcol Plant is now furnishing many 


construction sites with rock drills, rivetting equipment and 
pneumatic tools. 


Iron and Steel Production: The iron and Steel Adminis- 
trative Bureau announced that the target for iron ore was 
fulfilled by 105.42%, pig iron 109.1%, steel 100.07%, rolled 
steel 107.3% and coke 100.26% by the end of last year. 
Compared with records of the previous year, pig iron in- 
creased by 29.5%, open hearth steel 17.5%, electric furnace 
_ steel 24.5% and Bessember steel 89%. Labour productivity 

was 25.9% higher than that of 1953. This does not include 
figures for Anshan Iron and Steel Company which is under 
the Ministry of Heavy Industry. Peking reported that 
China’s iron and steel industry in 1954 produced an esti- 
mated 37% more pig iron and 22% more steel than the pre- 
vious year. Altogether 485 different kinds of steel and 
steel products, 100 of which had to be imported before, were 
turned out last year. 


In addition, a wide range of older . 


Chemical Industry: Great progress was registered by 
China’s Chemical Industry last year. Value of output was 
43% above 1953. Output of sulphuric acid went up by 
40.8%, ammonium sulphate 33%, caustic soda 40.9%, and 
soda 29.2% as compared with the previous year. 


Anshan’s New Plants: Anshan’s one-year-old Heavy 
Rolling Mill, Seamless Tubing Mill and No. 7 Blast Furnace 
turned out over 300 products of different types last year for 
700 factories and projects. Among them rolled steel pro- 
ducts were supplied to the Lanchow-Urumchi-Alma Ata 
Railway, the Chinese section of the Tsining-Ulan Bator Rail- 
way, the Yumen Oil-field, and hydro-electric station on the 
Kwangting and-Futzeling Reservoirs. 
the No. 7 Blast Furnace was used to make various new types 
of farm tools. The Heavy Rolling Mill and the Seamless 


Tubing Mill now plan to produce 60% more rolled steel in — 


1955. . 


New Locomotive: A new design freight locomotive 
manufactured by the Dairen Locomotive and Railway Coach 
Plant made its first run on December 23rd last year. It has 
a haulage capacity of 2,500 tons. 


New Coal-Field: A big new coal-field has been located 
in Northern Kansu. New deposits have also been found in 
the neighbourhood of a known coal-field. Some of the seams 
there reach 30 metres. These coal-fields are on the route 
of the projected trans-China railway that will run right 
through to Urumchi and on to the Soviet Union. 


Ship Building in Kwangtung: Kwangtung shipyards sup- 
plied 280 deep sea fishing boats last year to the growing ~ 


fishing industry in the province. 
built in Kwangtung last year. Two others are undergoing 
extensive reconstruction. Other industrial expansion in 
Kwangtung last year included a new silk-reeling mill and 
extensions to eight sugar refineries. 


Shenyang Bicycle Plant: The Shenyang Bicycle Plant 
in Northeast China has raised its output to 180 bicycles daily. 

New Textile Plant: 
spindles and other machines was turned out in December 
1954 at the New Chin Wei Textile Machinery Plani near 
Taiyuan. This plant, the biggest in China, will produce five 
times as much in 1955 as last year. It will equip new cot- 


ton mills now under construction in North, East, and North- 
west China. 


New Oil Refineries: Eight oi] refineries and other pro- 
jects with a total capacity double that of 1953 were com- 
pleted in 1954. These include the giant Fushun No. 2 Shale 
Oil Refinery which was commissioned last December. New 
oil-bearing structures were discovered in the Tsaidam Basin 
in Chinghai, the Turfan Basin in Sinkiang, and in Szechwan. 
Many new oil wells were added in the Yumen Oil Field 
last year. Compared with 1953, China’s petrol output in- 
creased by about 50% last year. 


1954 Coal Production: China’s 1954 targets for coal 
production were exceeded by a total quantity of 2.9 million 
tons. New coal reserves located during 1954 at Fushun, 
are big enough to keep the mines there going for another 
250 years at the present rate of production. Deposits in the 
neighbourhood of the newly built mines are estimated at 
1,200 million tons. 

Capital Construction in Harbin: 
struction plan of Harbin was completed ahead of schedule. 
Projects finished include the Harbin Measuring Instrument 
and Cutting Tool Plant, the No. 1 and No. 3 workshops of 
the Harbin Electric Instrument Plant, and the Harbin Power 
Equipment Plant. Other new plants include a factory pro- 
ducing corrosion-proof railway sleepers and a cement works. 
| Canton Industrial Output: A 30% increase in industrial 
output was reported in Canton for 1954. Rice-threshers 
and other machines turned out by the Kwangtung Farm Tool 
Plant were five to fourteen times as many as in 1953. Can- 
ton also went into extensive expansion of its paper industry 


Three new shipyards were 


Pig iron produced by 


The first consignment of 50,000 — 


The 1954 capital con-— 
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last year. Expansion of other plants now under way covers 
a glass works and a ramie mill. Renovation of a machine- 
building plant was completed last year. Twenty-five big pri- 
vately-owned enterprises came under joint operation in 1954. 


Cotton Textile Machinery: Twenty-four new types of 
cotton textile machines were made in China last year. These 
machines are being installed in state-owned cotton mills 
scheduled to go into operation this year. These machines 
include the single process opening and scutching combined 
equipment and the long-draft roving frame, the drawing 
frame of three or four deliveries, ring doubling frame, high 


speed winding machine, warping creel, cloth drying machine 


and cloth baling press. 


Paper Output: China’s paper industry last year produced 
an estimated 14% more than in 1953. A new paper mill 
went into operation in Anhwei, and expansion of a paper 
mill in Canton raised its annual output of newsprint by 
10,000 tons. Fourteen new types of paper were manufac- 
tured last year, mostly for industrial use. Aittempts_ to 
make paper from grasses and sugar-cane waste were suc- 
cessful. 


Handicraft Cooperatives: | China’s handicraft coopera- 
tives produced two and a quarter times as much goods last 
year as in 1953. Membership increased from 300,000 to 
1,100,000 during the same period. 


Oil Industry in 1954: China’s oil industry exceeded its 
annual production targets in 1954. Crude oil output was 
5.9%, petrol 8.5%, kerosene 14.9%, diesel oil 7.3% and lubri- 
cating oils 4.1% higher than planned. Compared with 1953, 
output of petrol registered a 45% increase. 


New Highways: Two thousand one hundred kilometres 
of new highways were completed and nine hundred kilo- 
metres of existing roads repaired in China last year. Most 
of these roads were in border areas or mountainous regions. 
1954 saw the completion of the 2,255-kilometre Sikang-Tibet 
and the 2,100-kilometre Chinghai-Tibet Highways which link 
Tibet with the rest of the country. Other roads built last 
year include sections of the 526-kilometre Chengtu-Ahpa High- 
way leading to a Tibetan autonomous region in Northwestern 
Szechwan Province. All the three highways run. through 
areas 3,000 to 4,000 metres above sea level. One of the 
important highways repaired and improved last year is the 
Kweichow-Kwangsi Highway. In 1955, 13 highways will 
be built or repaired and 23 new highway lines surveyed. 


New Railways: China laid 790 kilometres of new rail- 
ways last year. Work was carried out on 12 lines including 
the Lanchow-Sinkiang which is scheduled to continue on to 
Alma Ata in the Soviet Union. This line will eventually 
become the first trans-China railway from the east coast to 
the westernmost border. The completion of the Han River 
Railway Bridge is a great step towards the fulfilment of 
the Yangtze River Bridge project which will provide through 
railway communications between North and South. 


Roads to Tibet: The second of the two long motor high- 
ways linking Lhasa with the whole communications network 
of China was completed. Their total length is 4,355 kilo- 
metres. The journey from Peking or Shanghai to Lhasa by 
these roads has been cut to less than 20 days, compared 
‘with three months needed by the old caravan routes. The 
road runs from Lhasa northeast to Sining, capital of Ching- 
hai and the other east to Yaan, capital of Sikang. These 
two cities are one day’s journey from Lanchow and Chengtu, 
major rail and road centres. 


New Highway on Hainan Islands: A new 296-kilometre 
truck highway has been opened to traffic on the tropical 
Hainan Island. | 


Rail Traffic Between Chengtu and Kwangyuan: Three 
hundred and fifteen kilometres of the southern section of 
‘the Paoki-Chengtu Railway were formally opened to traffic 
early this month. The new lines runs from Chengtu north- 
east to Kwangyuan. Completion of this rail section will 
‘facilitate the shipment of petroleum from the Northwest 
since the Szechuan-Shensi Highway runs through Kwang- 
‘yuan. Work on the 680-kilometre Paoki-Chengtu Railway 
‘was started in July, 1952 after the completion of the Chung- 


_-king-Chengtu Railway. 


China and India. 


stations in China. 
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Peking-Delhi Radio Service: Direct wireless service 
between Peking and New Delhi was inaugurated early in 
January. A telephoto service was also opened between 


Kweichow-Kwangsi Highway: Reconstruction of the 
Kweichow-Kwangsi Highway was completed by the end of 
last year. The highway runs from Kweiyang to Kincheng- 
kiang and links up with the Hunan-Kwangsi Railway at Kin- 
chengkiang. At Kweiyang it connects with the Yunnan- 


Kweichow, Szechwan-Kweichow and the Hunan-Kweichow 
Highways. 


_ Coastal Passenger Ship: The first coastal passenger and 
freight ship built by the Kiangnan Shipyards was launched 
in Shanghai just before the New Year. The ship has a 
total displacement of 2,672 tons, and carries 572 passen- 
gers and 450 tons of cargo. 


Oil in Szechuan: Prospectors are on the track. of oil in 
the Chengtu Plain. Signs have been found of potential oil- 
bearing geological formations. In another place in Sze 
chuan, oil outcrops have been discovered over a length of 
more than 20 kilometres. Some of the oil zone reaches 25 
metres thick. Rich oil seepages and _ potential oil-bearing 
structures have also been found in Kweichow Plateau. 


Harvest in Kwangtung: Kwangtung reaped 1.14 million 
tons more in food crops this year than last. Before 1950 
the province had to bring in half a million tons of grain 
annually. It became self-sufficient in grain in 1952, and 


this year’s rice crop output exceeds 1952 by nearly 1.6 mil- 


lion tons. 


Grain for the People: The State sold 33% more grain 
to the people during the year 1953 to 1954 compared with 
the previous year. Transfer of grain was 3.8 times as great 
during the past year as in 1950. Growth in the amount of 
grain reshuffled by the State indicates the development aris- 
ing out of the shift of populations into industrial and min- 
ing areas, which has been accelerated since the five-year plan 
went into operation. The consumption rate in areas growing 
industrial crops has also gone up. Estimates taken from 
eight cotton areas in the three main provinces of Shantung, 
Hopei and Honan show that the demand for grain went up 
four times in 1953 compared with 1950. The general rise 
in the purchasing. power of the people adds to the increased 
demand for grain throughout the country. The government 
instituted as a complementary measure the planned purchase 
and supply of grain in 1953.‘ During 1954 the State pur- 
chased 80% more grain than in the previous year. In 1953 
the grain output was 10% above the highest pre-war out- 
put or about 45% above that of 1949. The harvest last year 
. si million tons was even higher, topping 1953’s harvest 

y 3%. 


Cooperative Farming: A steep rise in the number of 
agricultural producer cooperatives was reported last winter. 
By the end of 1954 there were over 400,000 cooperative 
farms in China. 


Sinkiang’s Cotton Production: Sinkiang plans to expand 
its cotton acreage by a third in 1955. Output of ginned 
cotton is scheduled to go up by 73% over last year. 


Sinkiang’s Grain Harvest: Sinkiang’s grain output last 
year was 1.8 million tons. Cotton output reached 16,200 
tons or 5.6% above the 1954 target. 


Tractor Stations: Eighty-three new tractor stations 
were built last year in China. There are now 123 such 
Tractor-ploughed fields with average re- 
cords of 40% higher yields per hectare than neighbouring 
farms have encouraged peasants to extend cooperative farm- 
ing on a scale big enough for tractor ploughing. 


Cotton Production: One of China’s major cotton-growing 
provinces, Honan, plans to raise its per-hectare yield by 
7% this year through scientific farming methods. These im- 
provements are expected to increase the cotton crop by 
10,000 tons of ginned cotton over last year. In addition the 
province’s cotton acreage will be extended by 39,000 hec- 
tares. 

Inner Mongolia Crops: About 60% more wheat than in 
1953 was harvested in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region last year. This was 48% more than the year’s tar- 
get. The overall grain yield for the region was 20% more 
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than the previous year. This is the third year in succes- 
sion that the region has reported a good harvest. 

Land Reclamation: Seven million hectares of wasteland 
will be inspected in the next three years in preparation for 
large-scale land reclamation. This area, which is bigger 
than that of some European countries, will be surveyed for 
the building up of large-scale mechanised farms. The area 
to be surveyed during this year is 2,160,000 hectares, of 
which three million hectares are in Heilungkiang Province, 
Northeast China. | | 

Waste Land Reclaimed: Six state mechanised farms 
have undertaken to reclaim this year more than 6,000 hec- 
tares of land along the sea coast or in marshy areas in 
Northern Kiangsu. The number of mechanised state farms 
in Kiangsu increased from 8 to 6 during last year. An- 
other such farm will be set up this year. 

Timber Reserves in Sikang: Reserves of timber suffi- 
cient to provide sleepers for 70,000 kilometres of railway 
have been surveyed in Southeastern Sikang. Forestry_ re- 
search last year along the lower reaches of the Yalung River 


revealed that most of the pines and other conifers there are 


at least 80 years old, and some 150 years. The surveys 
are now being extended to other parts of this province. 

1954 Afforestation Work: China planted 1.13 million 
hectares of forest in 1954. In Northeast China a sandy 
waste of about 1,000 kilometres long and 300 kilometres 
wide was traversed by stretches of green foliage. When 
completed, this shelter belt project will turn the wasteland 
into green pastures and fertile grain fields. In Honan, forest 
belts were built on 120,000 hectares of land laid waste by 
the Yellow River’s changing of course. Part of this land was 
turned into arable land last year. In 1955 China plans to 
afforest another 1.42 million hectares. 


Inner Mongolian Livestock: The livestock of the Inner 
Mongolian Autonomous Region, a major stock-raising area, 
has reached nearly 20 million. This is 13% more than in 
1953 and 140% more than in 1949. Last year, 300,000 head 
of cattle, horses and sheep, and 5,000 tons of sheep and 
camel wool and cashmere were sent from this region to other 
parts of the country. The region also supplied large quan- 
tities of hides, skins and milk products. 


Rubber Factory in Shanghai: The privately-owned 
Tachunghua Rubber Manufactory in Shanghai, the biggest of 
its kind in China, became a joint state-private enterprise 
on December 21st last year. This increased the number of 
private rubber factories turning joint-stock to six. The 
Tachunghua Rubber Manufactory has eight auxiliary plants 
in Shanghai. 3 | 

Penicillin Output: Output of penicillin in Shanghai is 
now trebled with the expansion of the state-owned No. 3 
Pharmaceutical Plant. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW: 


New Air Services: Two new air routes, one linking the 
Capital with Canton and another with Shanghai was opened 
on January 1st. The Peking-Canton Line has three services 
weekly, and the Peking-Shanghai Line four services, in each 
direction. 


Sino-Soviet Air Service: An agreement was signed at 
the end of last year on regular air services between China 
and the Soviet Union. The agreement provides for the esta- 
blishment of air service between Peking and Moscow, Urum- 
chi and Alamatu, and between Peking and Chita, for Chinese 
and Soviet civil planes. 


Soviet Shares: The Soviet shares of the Sino-Soviet 
Civil Airlines were formally turned over to China at the 
end of last year. The transfer was first announced in a 
Sino-Soviet joint communique issued in October 1954. The 
Soviet shares in the Sino-Soviet Joint Stock Petroleum Com- 
pany and in the Sino-Soviet Ship-Building Company were also 
transferred to China. 


1955 Railway Projects: China will build another 1,000 
kilometres of new railway lines this year. Work will also 
begin on the Yangtze River Bridge. The 1,000 kilometres 
of new railway include work on 16 lines, covering also the 
Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway which will eventually extend to 
Alma Ata in the Soviet Union. Part of this year’s plan 
is the double-tracking of some major railway lines and the 
building of several forest and special industrial lines. New 
locomotive repair shops and erosion-resisting sleeper works 
will be built in railway centres, including Lanchow and 
Neng Last year, 800 kilometres of new railway lines 
were laid. 


New Products for 1955: This year China plans to pro- 
duce rubber tyres for the motor cars. It will be manufac- 
tured by the First Motor Car Plant. The plant is now in 
the last stage of construction. The tyres and other rubber 
parts for trucks are part of a long list of new light indus- 
trial products to be made this year in China. The rubber 
industry will also supply new products to printing, textiles, 
and pharmaceutical industries. Efforts will be made this 
year to produce procaine hydro-chloride, chief raw materials 
for the manufacture of penicillin; the sleeping potion of 
phenyl-barbital as well as anesthesia apparatus, large 
“oa X-ray machines; and shadowless operating theatre 
amps. 


Anshan Projects for 1955: Building construction and 
machine installation in Anshan this year will be double that 
of 1954. This year’s plan includes the continuation of the 
reconstruction, of the steel smelting plant. Another two 
blast furnaces will be refashioned into automatic ones. 


Several iron mines will be extended and an ore dressing plant. 


and an ore sintering plant will be restored. | 


HONGKONG NOTES 


Opening of the Assizes: The opening of the 1955 
Assizes last week was accompanied by traditional pomp and 
solemnity. The ceremonial, favoured by fine weather, was 
attended by members of the Judiciary, the Legal Profession, 
senior members of Her Majesty’s Services, high Government 
officials and distinguished residents. Prior to the formal 
opening in Court, religious services were held in St. John’s 
Cathedral and in St. Joseph’s Church, and a ceremonial 
Guard of Honour, formed up in Chater Road in front of 
the Cenotaph, was inspected by the Acting Chief Justice. 
Bishop R. O. Hall at the service at St. John’s Cathedral said, 
“Wig and gown; cap and gown; gold braid and cocked hat; 
cope and mitre: the law, the university, the armed forces, 
the clergy, each have their own distinctive and archaic dress. 
This distinctive dress is a symbol of their function and of 
their authority. Lawyers, professors, soldiers, clergy do not 
live unto themselves. They have _ responsibilities in the 
community.” At St. Joseph’s Church, Bishop Lawrence 
Bianchi told the Catholic members of the legal profession 


present that the esteem showed them by the average citizen 


is a challenge to their fidelity. “It is a stimulus to your 
conviction that amid all the sordidness of human quarrels. 
yours is a truly professional task as you bring the trained 
order of your mind to solve the confusion of human conflict.” 


New Star Ferry: The Star Ferry Company’s new ves- 
sel Oriental Star built by the Hongkong and Whampoa Dock 
Company, Ltd. will soon be put into’ service. The vessel, 
which is 117 feet overall length, 28’ breadth and 10’9” 
moulded depth, is similar in appearance to the Electric Star 
and the propulsion units are substantially the same. Certain 
modifications were made to the hull form and machinery 
and the passenger accommodation. The passenger capacity 
of the vessel will be 549 persons. Her trial speed was 10.97 
knots and her service speed will be 10 knots. The vessel is 
built of steel with aluminium alloy super-structure above the 
shade deck including the funnel casing and buoyant ap- 
paratus. Cabin windows are of Beclawat design and con- 
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struction and are individually somewhat larger than those 
in Electric Star. The whole of the interior of the upper 


_ deck is finished off with polished teak weod and veneer 


panelling. The lower deck is considerably more. spacious 
than existing vessels due to an improved layout and restric- 
tion of casings and deck erections. 


Hongkong Sanatorium: Work has commenced on the 
site formation for an extension to the Hongkong Sanatorium 


and Hospital at Happy Valley. The area of the site, pur-. 


chased from Government, is over 33,090 square feet. The 
new extension will have eight floors, with front and rear 
verandahs, the front ones to be nine feet i in width to minimise 
tropical glare and to permit open air treatment and rest. 
The general planning is as follows—-Ground floor, to ac- 
commodate the out-patient department; 1st floor, the X-ray 
and Pathology departments; 4th floor, the surgical operation 
floor with six modern, air-conditioned operating theatres, to- 


gether with a doctors’ sitting-room and a_ nurses’ 
sitting-room; 6th floor, maternity wards and _  ante- 
natal clinic; 8th floor, a Chapel and two scientific 
libraries, one for doctors and the other for nurses. 


The Chapel will be used for religious service, lectures, educa- 
tional films, etc. The remaining floors in the building will 
accommodate 1st, 2nd and 8rd class wards with a total of 
120 beds. The construction and equipment will be divided 
into two or more stages. The present stage consists of 
building the right wing and the central unit with the equip- 
ment of three floors only. The left wing will be completed 
at a later stage. The cost of the building and equipment 
of the present stage will be well over a million dollars. 


Fire & Preventive Measures: HK Fire Brigade last 
week appealed to the public to exercise greater care in order 
to prevent the outbreak of fires in the Colony. Recently, 
no fewer than 29 fires were reported in one week-end. 
Meanwhile, members of the Urban Council unanimously 
voted that energetic measures be taken to close down all 
fire-hazard trades or industries in squatter areas. Mr. P. C. 
Woo, who proposed the motion, declared that the small in- 
dustries of firecrackers, rubber, plastics, and the like in 
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the midst of tightiy-packed, wooden-hutted squatter areas 
were both a disgrace to the Colony’s industrial development 
and a very serious fire-hazard. “From the investigations 
that the Reform Club has recently been making it would 
appear that one of the biggest potential dangers are small 
trades and industries, usually unlicensed, of a nature that 
are in themselves a fire hazard—firecracker manufacturing, 
rubber manufactory, plastic and celluloid-ware makers, sales 
of kerosene, and the like.’ Myr Holmes, the Commissioner. 
for Resettlement supported the motion ‘and said, “Quite 
apart from the suffering and hardship caused by these fires, 
they inevitably disrupt the planned clearance and resettle- 
ment programme which we are carrying out. They also. 
lead to heavy expenditure on the emergency relief measures, 
which must be carried out after each fire.” 


Cross-Harbour Bridge: Plans for a £63 million 
(HK$104 million), two-tier cross-harbour bridge will soon be 
submitted by the G. E. Marden interests to the Government 
for consideration. The Government, however, is not ex- 
pected to take any action in the immediate ‘future other 
than to consider them in detail as it is already heavily 
committed in the field of public works with two projects 
which will tax the Colony’s financial and material resources 
for the next two years—the Tai Lam Chung reservoir and 
the Kai Tak airport extension scheme. The bridge plans © 
will also be considered in conjunction with an under-the- 
harbour tunnel project which has been suggested by past 
HK planners and which is apparently still favoured by some 
sections of the community. The bridge, stretching from 
Morrison Hill, Happy Valley to Chatham Road, Kowloon, will 
be about a mile and a half long and will have a total of | 
eight reinforced concrete piers, the bases of which will be 
so shaped as to prevent scouring and silting in the harbour. 
The bridge spans will be approximately 600 feet apart and 
190 feet above the sea-level to enable the largest ship to 
pass underneath. It will have two roads running one above 
the other with the upper road carrying two lanes of traffic 
one way and the lower road carrying traffic the other way. 
Footpaths will run along both sides of the lower road. 


(Continued from Page 115) 


culosis Association have organised a rehabilitation scheme 
for T.B. victims. 


Education: In 1947, a Ten Year Plan was drafted for 
free, universal primary education for all children in Eng- 
lish-language schools. This was supplemented in 1950 by a 
five-year plan with a concentration on primary schools, and 
a Teachers Training College was established to provide for 
the rapid increase in the number of teachers which these 
Plans made necessary. It has already over 2,000 students. 


At the end of 19538, there were 536 schools of all kinds. 
Of these 73 were exclusively for boys, 54 exclusively for 
girls and 410 mixed. 280 of the schools were Chinese and 
176 English: 59 Malay and 22 Tamil. The distinction is in 
the language of instruction, not the race of the pupil. In 
these schools are 181,435 pupils—117,658 boys and 63,777 
girls. 86,304 are in Chinese schools and 82,808 in English. 
8,262 are in English Secondary Schools, 5,781 in Chinese 
Secondary Schools. Compare the total figure of 181,435 in 
1953 with the 1941 figure of 72,100. In 1941 the total cost 
of education was 2 million dollars: in 1953 it was nearly 25 
millions for recurrent expenditure plus about 3 millions for 
capital expenditure. 


A Building School has just been added to the Trade 
School which has day and evening classes, and money has been 
voted to implement the recommendation of an expert com- 
mittee that Singapore should have a Polytechnic. In Adult 
Education there are now nearly 7,000 students of whom near- 
ly half are women, an increase in their membership of classes 
This year.a new Adult Education 
Centre will be built. 

At the apex of the education system is the Univer- 
sity of Malaya which is situated in Singapore. It was esta- 


blished in 1949 and now has 954 students of all races. 184 
or 20 per cent. of them are women. There are Arts, Medi- 
cal and Science Faculties. But Engineering and Law Facul- 
ties are now being planned. 


Social Welfare: The Department has its basic rescue job 
of helping those who are unable to earn their way and 
whose needs are urgent—the aged, the sick and disabled, the 
widows and orphans. In 1952, there were 5,600 cases a 
month and two million dollars were spent on relief. Related 
to that is the running of separate homes for different groups 
—for the aged, for destitute girls and those needing protec- 
tion, for delinquent boys and for the reform of young pro- 
stitutes. This last is linked with the work of Protection of 
Women and Children which has always been important with 
Singapore’s mobile immigrant population before the war and 
with the special problems of a great international port. 


Housing: The agent for Government in town-planning, 
in housing and in land-use is the Singapore Improvement 
Trust which must build on commercial principles, but which 
has been allowed by large government loans to build more 
rapidly, and is assisted by government grants towards land 
purchase to allow it to build more cheaply. In 1953 the 
S.I.T. built 2,041 dwellings (1,712 flats and 329 houses) for 
12,000 people—a-record achievement. The Trust now has 
10,000 housing units and 450 shops providing homes for 
70,000 people. Loans up to $100,000,000 have been given 
by Government for future housing. A new _ township 
“Queenstown” which will over the next 5 years house 70,000 
people in an area of 500 acres at a cost of 80-million Straits 
dollars is now beginning. 

To meet the increasingly urgent demands, emphasis is . 
now being placed on the building of low-cost houses to let 
at rents of from 20 to 50 dollars. The latest scheme in- 
volves expenditure of $33,000,000 for over 6,000 houses. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


HK GOVERNMENT’S RICE POLICY 


To rebut the report on “Hongkong Rice Business and 
-Controls” compiled by the Executive Committee of the HK 
Civic Association (published in the December 23rd issue of 
the Review), the Government recently sent the following 
statement to the Association: 


“In recent weeks there has been criticism in the press 
of Government’s policy on rice. This criticism has been 
made largely by persons and organisations, in particular 
the Hongkong Civic Association, who, while acting from 
public-spirited motives, have had no experience of the very 
great complexities of the rice trade, and has in consequence 
not always been based on a full appreciation of the facts. 
Annual imports are not 365,000 tons, but about 230,000 
tons. The annual turnover is not between $300 million and 
$400 million; it was about $250 million in 1954. Govern- 
ment’s reserve stock was never as high as 300,000 tons. The 
minimum aimed at was 65,000 tons (reduced to 55,000 tons 
in 1953). To maintain a minimum stock at all times it is 
necessary to exceed it substantially on occasion; the peak 
figure reached was 131,000 tons. 


Rice comes from many sources and is of many 
types, grades and qualities; and -these various com- 
ponents are mixed at wholesale or retail level into a 
wide range of blends. It is very difficult to strike a 
fair average for purposes of comparison and is not cor- 
rect to base all calculations on one grade or On one day 
in the year. The price of rice rose almost continuously 
from the end of the war to March 1953, when commercial 
prices began to decline slightly in Bangkok and Saigon. 
During the period from that time to the present, the landed 
cost of rice bought on a Government-to-Government basis 
has fallen from £62 to £45 per ton; while over the same 
period commercial costs have fallen from £80 to £50 (not 
from £88 to £33). : 


At no time has Government bought rice at prices higher 


than the ruling commercial prices. To ensure that this 
would always be so, a clause was inserted in the 1954 con- 
tract with Thailand calling for a revision of prices should 
there be a significant fall in commercial prices. The price 
was reduced on two occasions during 1954. It is true that, 
during the period of the fiercely competitive sellers’ market 
in 1952/53, some purchases were made by Government of 
unfamiliar types of rice at full commercial prices, but this 
was essential for the maintenance of adequate supplies in 
Hongkong. It is not proper to examine the effects of Gov- 
ernment’s policy during the recent period of falling prices, 
without regard to the effects during the previous, much 
longer, period of rising prices. Not only did the stockpile 
safeguard supplies during recurrent periods of scarcity, but 
also made it possible, while prices were rising, to keep prices 
in Hongkong well below world prices. It is not practicable 
to estimate the saving to the consumer, but it was very con- 
siderable indeed. At the same time as a matter of prudence, 
the full benefit was not passed on to the consumer; during’ 
the years 1951/52 and 1952/53 a surplus of $14 000,000 
was made and held as a reserve against falling prices. 


When prices began to fall in 1953, Government was at 
a disadvantage in turning over its stock because; (a) al- 
though rice had been bought at relatively low prices, the 
rice had to be held in the stockpile for several months, which 
gave commercial costs time to fall on occasion below Gov- 
ernment’s original cost; (b) Government had to meet the 
cost of storage, interest, etc.; (c) it had to meet the inevit- 


able loss caused by deterioration of quality ‘ives long 


storage; and (d) much of the rice bought in emergency in 
1952/53 was of unfamiliar types. 


Two parallel courses were adopted to meet the pro- 
blem:— (a) Government’s prices were reduced below cost 
and some $13 million of reserves was used to meet the fall 
in prices; and (b) a system was set up whereby the issue 
of import licences was made conditional on the importer 
taking up a certain proportion of Government’s stock. It 
was intended that the importer should offset losses on Gov- 
ernment rice by profits on the rice he imported himself. It 
is true at the same time that the prices so realised have been 
in excess of the cost of commercially imported rice. This 
excess reached a peak of $11 per picul in June, 1954, but 
has now fallen to $4 per picul. As Government’s old stocks 
have now been liquidated this excess should disappear in the 
very near future. The total excess over the whole year 
after allowing normal profit has been of the order of $17 
million, not $120 million to $180 million as alleged. This 


represents about $7 per head of population (not $50). This 


sum is certainly only a small proportion of the saving from 
which the public benefitted during the _— period of rising 
prices. 


Even so to base the argument on the average is un- 
realistic. The excess profits made by importers were largely 
made on-the best grades of rice, while the losses were made 
on rice of lower quality or of unfamiliar types. These lat- 
ter were available at all times at prices substantially lower 
than world commercial prices; no one was forced to pay the 
higher prices and no hardship was involved. The scheme 
now being introduced for maintaining a stockpile of rice 
at the reduced level of 35,000 tons through commercial 
channels by confining the right to import rice to 29 im- 
porters who have undertaken to maintain stocks has been 
criticised on two main grounds:— (i) that the extra cost 
of maintaining the stockpile should be met from general 
revenue, not by inclusion in the price of rice to the con- 
sumer; (ii) that the restriction of the scheme to 29 im- 
porters will not allow sufficient scope for competition. As 
regards the first point, turnover should be rapid enough to 
prevent loss through deterioration of quality, while direct 
costs (storage, interest, etc.) should not exceed 1% of the 
cost. This would not seem to involve any such hardship on the 
general consumer as to justify subsidisation from general re- 
venue. As regards the second point, there were in 1940 only 
18 importers, while during the period 1951 to 1953 when com- 
mercial imports were unrestricted, only 13 firms engaged 
consistently on any scale in the trade. A total of 169 mer- 
chants applied to take part in the new _ scheme. After 
scrutiny a total of 29 firms was left, representing a wide 
variety both of sources of supply and of business -connec- 
tions, and including all firms importing on any scale during 
1951/53. Government is confident that in the circumstances 
the danger of collusion to maintain prices is slight and is 
prepared to take immediate action should there be any 
evidence of such practices. The scheme has the special 
merit that it puts the trade fully back into the hands of the 
merchants who have expert knowledge of it and makes it 
possible for Government to get out of the rice trade for the 
first time since 1945. 
ment should continue to hold stocks and make import licences 
conditional on the importer taking up part of the Govern- 
ment’s stockpile seems to mean that the system adopted 


The alternative proposal that Govern-_ 
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during the past year should be continued, despite the fact 


that it has been the object of criticism. While justifiable to 
meet the temporary situation then, it is not easy to justify 
it as a permanent scheme for Hongkong.” . 


An editorial in HK’s South China Morning Post com- 
mented, “The Government’s reply to its critics upon the 
rice monopoly is unnecessarily argumentative, and falls 
scmewhat short of convincing. It challenges the accuracy of 
the critics’ figures—to show that the Colony’s consumption is 
not so great, price changes have not been so wide, and 
Government stocks not so large as have been alleged. These 
corrections discount the charges of profiteering and to that 
extent reduce the dissatisfaction. The quantities and sums 
are nevertheless substantial and Government admits that 
consumers paid last year at least $17,000,000 more for rice 
than they need have done. To dismiss this as negligible 
and to argue that the consumer was compensated by earlier 
low prices are not sufficient—any more than the earlier gain 
of $14,000,000 can be held to excuse the subsequent loss 
by Government of $13,000,000. Both the taxpayer and the 
consumer reasonably demand efficiency and vigilant protec- 
tion: they are not content with the information that the 
record might have been worse.” | 


The same editorial further pointed out that the ap- 
proved 29 importers constitute a monopoly—a privileged 
class of merchants, with profits, in effect, guaranteed. “All 
monopolies are objectionable in principle: and where they 
are justified there is a moral duty upon Government to watch 
them closely. Government expresses confidence that there 
will be no collusion to maintain prices, and it promises to 
take immediate action should there be any evidence of such 
practice. The consumer owes it to himself to hold Govern- 
ment to that. As earnest of good intention in this perpetua- 
tion of control, Government will perhaps publish regularly 
the correct market prices of rice, so that the consumer may 
make periodical check.” 


The HK Civic Association, replying to the above state- 
ment, again urged the Government to adopt a rice scheme 
very similar to that now in force in Singapore as a “practical 
step towards reduction of the abnormally high cost of liv- 
ing in this Colony.” The Association’s letter to the ‘Finan- 
cial Secretary is printed below (abridged) : 


“It should perhaps be made clear that we are not cri- 
ticising the ‘approved importers’ for making profits. It is 
our contention that these firms do not need to be mollycod- 
died by Government, and that they can by their own effi- 
ciency maintain an adequate share of the rice trade at 
competitive prices without Government’s helping hand. His 
Excellency the Governor stated at the inaugural meeting of 
the ECAFE sub-committee on trade on January 6, that ‘we 
are firm believers in free trade in Hongkong.’ A rice im- 
port system on a quota basis without genuine competition 
cannot be described as free trade. We must again stress 
that the rice trade is the Colony’s largest single trade be- 


sides which all other mercantile ventures are small in com- - 


parison. 


“It is not our intention to challenge the statistics pro- 
vided by Government, but we do think it desirable to point 
out instances where the information now released is mis- 
leading. The Financial Secretary states that total imports 
of rice during 1954 amounted to only 230,000 tons. This 
figure does not take into account the 20,000 tons of rice 
produced in the New Territories each year, and cannot, for 
obvious reasons, include the very considerable quantity which 
has been smuggled into the Colony from Macao. If an in- 
dependent investigation is made we think that the annual 


importers were willing to 
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rice trade will be found to be nearer to the total of 365,000 
tons quoted in our Memorandum than to the figure quoted 
by the Financial Secretary. The Financial Secretary does 
not challenge that the average consumption of rice is ‘1 lb. 
per head per day,’ and it therefore follows that the annual 
consumption of rice in the Colony must be larger than the 
figure quoted by the Financial Secretary, if Government’s 
copulation estimates are any indication of the number of 
mouths to be fed. 


“It is in times of shortage that Government controls 
are justified. There is no shortage now. It should be men- 
tioned here that our Association is not criticising Govern- 
ment for its decision to step out of the rice trade; our ¢ri- 
ticism is directed at the methods by which this laudable 
object is to be attained. We are opposed to the handing 
over of the rice trade to a small privileged group of im- 
porters on a quota basis. It is an open secret that it is 
theoretically possible for these quotas to be sold at premium 
rates to other merchants who are not in the ‘approved’ list 
so that the ‘approved importer’ could lend his name—at a 
price. Lack of competition immediately removes the normal 
check upon the making of excessive profits. We cannot ac- 
cept the Financial Secretary’s estimates as to the profits 
which can be made by the ‘approved importers’ under the 
present scheme. 


“We note that Government rice stocks have recently 


been sold at prices in excess of the cost of commercially 


imported rice. No explanation was given as to why certain 
take a loss on this rice. The 
motive behind this strange behaviour must therefore be left 
to public speculation. We did not suggest, in our memoran- 
dum, that Government has made an annual profit of $120 
million to $180 million during recent years. These totals 
were quoted in an editorial appearing in the South China 
Morning Post as being an estimate of the amount which the 
Hongkong community is paying per annum more than it 
should do so, having regard to present world rice prices. 


“We have so far heard no argument against the adoption 
in HK of the Singapore scheme. The salient features of 
this scheme are: (1) Any merchant whether previously trad- 
ing in rice or not wishing to import rice is at liberty to 
apply for and obtain a licence. (2) Government maintains 
a stockpile, and every merchant wishing to import rice has 
to purchase a specified proportion of the Government stock- 
pile to ensure that it is turned over in a reasonable period. 


(3) Government buys replenishments for the stockpile 
at current c.if. prices and bears the cost of maintaining 
the stockpile so that this is not passed on to the consumer. 
This cost is in fact a small item. There have been several 
news items recently referring to the fall in rice prices in 
Singapore. 


“Hongkong’s new system of rice control which places 
the trade in the hands of 29 approved importers came quiet- 
ly into force on January 1, 1955. There have been no an- 
nouncements of reductions in rice prices in Hongkong at 
$20, $30 per picul (according to grade) above the prices 
prevailing in Macao. It will continue to be profitable for 
smugglers to pay large bribes in order to bring illicit sup- 
plies into the Colony. There is every indication that prices 
will continue to remain the highest in the world, although 
some slight reductions are likely even under’ the present 
system. We urge Government in all sincerity to abandon 
a scheme which will not serve the Colony’s best interests and 
to adopt a scheme similar to that now in force in Singapore. 
Rice prices must be brought down if our exports are to 
continue to compete successfully in world markets and to 
gain an even greater share of those markets.” 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS. 


Report for the week Jan. 17-21: 


Gold 
Jan. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
17 $257% 257 Low 26434 
18 25736 257 
19 257% 257 
20 2571 25714 26514 High 
21 257% 


The opening and closing prices were 
both at $2574, and the highest and 
lowest were $2573 and 257. The mar- 
ket was quiet. Speculators and traders 
were all idle. The Exchange will have 
a six days’ holiday (Chinese New Year) 
from 22nd to 27th inclusive. Demand 
for export remained fairly large. Macao 
purchases ceased for expenses for re- 
import return smuggling to Hongkong 
continued to be too high. Interest for 
change over for the week favoured 
buyers and amounted to 85 cents per 
10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings were 
reduced to a minimum and _ totalled 
32,400 taels or a daily average of 6,480 
taels. Positions taken decreased to 
only 36,500 taels per average day. Cash 
sale amounted to 16,580 taels, of which 
2,080 taels listed and 13,500 taels ar- 
ranged. Imports were mainly from 
Macao and totalled 9,800 taels. One 
shipment of 18,000 ounces arrived in 
Macao via the Colony. Exports figured 
at 7,800 taels, divided into 4,500 taels 
to Singapore, 2,000 taels to Indochina, 
and 1,300 taels to Korea. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$13.30-13.00 and 12.00-11.70 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 


rates worked in the Exchange were. 


US$38.05-38.01. Asked price for 


Macao was unchanged at 37.73.: 


Sales at counters of goldsmiths were 
better than same period a year ago 


caused by low price of the precious 
metal. 


Silver 
Jan. 17-21 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High and low $5.58 seme 2.76 
The market was dead. Trading 


totals for Bar 500 taels, for $ coins 
1,500 coins, and for 20c coins 1,000 
coins. 


US$ 
Jan. T.T. High T.T. Low Notes High Notes Low 
17 $5905 590 587%4 58654 
18 590 587% 58634 
19 590% 590 587 586% 
20 590%, 59014 58734 587 
21 590% 59014, 588 58714 


D.D. rates: High 589 Low 587%. 


Trading totals for T.T. US$1,080,- 
000, for Notes in cash US$175,000 and 
forward US$990,000, and D.D. US$270.,- 
000. ; 


The market was very quiet. In the 
T.T. sector, funds from Japan and 
Korea continued to arrive and were 
well absorbed by switch exchange 


operators who could make a good pro-- 


fit by selling US$ in New York for 
Sterling. In the Notes market, all 
activities ceased and business was re- 
duced to a minimum. Interest for 
change over totalled 90 cents' per 
US$1,000 in favour of sellers, and posi- 
tions taken figured at only US$13 mil- 
lion per average day. In the D.D. 


sector, business began to decrease. 


Yen and Piastre Notes 


Cash Yen and Piastre notes were 
quoted $1,500-1,450 per 100,000 and 
1,030-1,002 per 10,000 respectively 
with little business transacted. In 
fictitious forward, nothing was done, 
and the change over interests were 
both in favour of sellers, HK$2.80 per 
a and HK$2.85 per Piastre 


Far Eastern T.T. Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.88-1.865, and Japan 0.01375-0.0136. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 


currency: Malaya 0.532, Indochina 
9.70-9.50, and Thailand  3.53-3.52. 
Sales: Pesos 180,000, Yen 55 million, 


Malayan $160,000, Piastre 6 million, 
and Baht 23 million. The market was 
rather quiet. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes were quoted 
for big denominations of 10,000 and 
5,000 at $148, and small denomina- 
tions of 1,000 and 500 at 128 per mil- 
lion. The big difference between them 
was caused by smugglers. Only small 
business was transacted. Taiwan Bank 
notes were quoted at $1803-176 per 
1,000, remittances at 1874-185; the 
market was very quiet. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.74- 


15.69, Australia 12.15-12.14, New Zea- . 


land 13.70-13.65, Egypt 14.20, South 
Africa 15.50, India 1.1775, Pakistan 
0.98, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 0.73-0.72, 
Malaya 1.834-1.828, Canada 6.05-6.04, 
Philippines 1.915-1.90, Macao 1.01, 
Switzerland 1.35, France 0.0154, Indo- 


nesia 0.182-0.18, Thailand 0.275-0.273. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE. 
FOR 1954 


Reviewing the Colony’s trade for last 
vear, the Director of Commerce and 
Industry Dept. explains that at first 
sight the trade for 1954 does not ap- 


pear encouraging. Imports and ex- 
ports were valued at $5,852 million, a 
reduction of $754 million, or eleven per 
cent, compared with the 1953 total. 
This drop would be a little disturbing 
were it not for the fact that the figures 
relating to the total volume of trade 
give a different story. Cargo tonnages 
increased from 5,021,866 tons in 1953 
to 5,176,256 tons in 1954; exports were 
the same as in 1953, at 1.5 million long 
tons while imports actually increased 
by 0.2 million long tons over the 1953 
total of 3.5 million. 


This anomaly between the value and 
volume figures indicates a falling off 
in prices and reduced profits during 
1954. Since the level of trade by 
volume remained at the same level as 
in 1953, it is evident that in regard to 
trade the overall disinflationary trend 
which had set in during the previous 
year continued during 1954. In the 
case of local products there is proof 
of a fall in prices although part of this 
reflects a drop in the margin of profit. 


Complete quantitative figures for such 


products are not available but those 
that are cover many of the major com- 
modities. A good example is that of 
towels. Whereas one million dozen 
were exported in 1953 at a value of 
$17 million, nearly the same quantity 
was exported last year at a value of 
only $8.8 million. The average drop 
in price for local products was ten per 
cent. | 


There were several encouraging fea- 
tures about trade in 1954, the most 
important being that concerning the 
exports of local produce. The value 
figure for this trade was $46 million 
more last year than in 1953 and this 
despite increasingly severe competition 
and trade restrictions in Hongkong’s 
traditional markets. Local products 
more than held their own in the mar- 
kets of the world and there are good 
signs that such trade will continue to 
increase. As the year progressed so 
the general trend of trade in terms of 
value improved and this in itself is en- 
couraging. There was a threefold in- 
crease in exports to Korea and early in 
the year all restrictions on trade with 
Japan were removed. The main factor 
which contributed to the low trade 
figures Was again, as in previous years, 
the United Nations restrictions on trade 
with China. 


The value of merchandise imported 


during the year was $3,485 million, a 


decrease ‘of eleven percent compared 
with 1953’s total of $38,872 million. 
Imports from the United States and 
Japan showed significant increases, but 
there were considerable reductions in 
respect to the United Kingdom, China, 
Thailand. Belgium and Western Ger- 
many. The value of the Colony’s ex- 
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ports, which was $2,733 million in 1953, 
fell to $2,417 million in 1954, a re- 
duction of eleven per cent. China, 
Indonesia, Japan and Thailand all re- 
corded greatly reduced values, and al- 
though som@ other countries increased 
their imports from Hongkong, notably 
the United Kingdom and South Korea, 
these were insufficient to counter- 
balance the decline in exports. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Trading on the market during the 
first three days of last week was very 
active. Interest centred on _ Utilities. 
However, under heavy selling pressure 
during the second half of the period, 
shares in the utility group developed 
slight weakness. Yaumati managed to 
hold its earlier gains. This apparently 
was on new reports of the forthcoming 
bonus. But by the end of the week, 
it declined by $2 on reports about 
Wheelock Marden’s interest in a har- 
bour bridge project. Trams and Elec- 
trics were in a sound position despite 
their slight fall. In the case of the 
Tram company, earnings were reported 
to be higher. Dairy Farms also eased 
to previous week’s level. Unions rose 
from $930 to $955 largely on hopes 
that the company will follow’ the 


example set by the Bank. The decline 


continued in Wharves and they lost 
another $2 on the week to make their 
total loss since early last month, $63. 
Wheelocks were comparatively quiet 
and although they were down slightly 
on mid-week prices, they were level 
with the rates of the previous week. 
Hotels and Lands also lost a few points 
during the week. The Rubber section 


continued to advance under the in- 


fluence of the increased raw material 
prices in Singapore. 


Last Week’s: Market Developments 


Monday: Interest was centred chief- 
ly on shares in the Utility group. 
Banks were enquired for and business 
was reported at $2,130 and $2,110. A 
feature of the day’s trading was the 
continued advance of Yaumati Ferries. 
At the close, the market was’ very 
steady. In the rubber section, the 
market followed the trend of raw 
material prices, and buyers were to the 
fore,.with not many sellers in evidence. 
The turnover of the day’s’. trading 
amounted to approximately $2,410,000. 
The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation announced that no frac- 
tional certificates will be issued in con- 
nection with the new issue. Outstand- 
ing fractions on February 25, 1955, 
(date of closing of Registers of Trans- 
fers) will be merged and converted into 
new shares and sold for the benefit 
of the shareholders concerned by the 
Trustees. Tuesday: The market was 
active and registered a large turnover. 
Interest centred chiefly on shares in 
the Hotels and Utility groups. 
and Insurance were enquired for and 
a fair business was reported. A fea- 


Bank? 


ture of the day’s trading was the large 
turnover in Electrics. At the close, 
the market was very steady. In the 
rubber section, the market was quiet 
with only a few shares changing hands. 
The turnover amounted to  approxi- 
mately $2,410,000. Wednesday: In the 
one and half hours of trading, the 
market was fairly active resulting in 
a fair turnover. Banks were enquired 
for and a fair business was reported. 
At the close, the market was very 
steady. In the rubber section, the 
share market followed the trend of raw 
material prices, and buyers prevailed. 
Local prices remained firm. The turn- 
over amounted to $825,000. Thursday: 
The market was fairly active resulting 
In a fair turnover. Interest centred 
chiefly on shares in the Utility groups. 
Banks were enquired for and a fair 
business was reported. A feature of 
the day’s trading was the large turn- 
over in Electrics. At the close, the 
market appeared to ease off slightly. 
In rubber section, the market was very 
steady. The turnover amounted to 
$2,390,000. Friday: With the ap- 
proach of the Lunar New Year and 
under heavy selling pressure, most 
shares declined slightly from earlier 
gains. Business done in the morning 
amounted to $1,309,726. 


Last Week's Closing Rates: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


344% Loan (1934 & 1940) Ex. Int. 92%. 
344% Loan (1948) Ex. Int. 92%. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank 2130. 

H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.) £119. 
Chartered Bank 50/-. 

Bank of East Asia 214. 


Insurances 


Lombard Ins. 50. 
Union Ins. 955. 
China Underwriters 10%. 


Shipping 
Douglases 200. 
Indo Chinas (Pref) 16. | 
Indo Chinas (Def.) 39. 
U. Waterboats 20.60. 
Asia Nav. 74c. 
Wheelocks 7.30/.40. 


. Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 


H.K. & K. Wharves 7914. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves 
H.K. Deeks 27.40. 

China Providents 15.60. 
S’hai Dockyards 1.40. 


Mining 
Raub Mines 314. 
H.K. Mines 4c. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels 15.80. 

Lance Ti. 

S’hai Lands 1.10. 

Humphreys 25.30. 

H.K. Realties 2.125. 

Chinese Estates Ex. Div. 246. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways 22/22.10. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.) 65. 
Peak Trams (Partly Pd.) 32. 
Star Ferries 160. 
Yaumati Ferries 190. 
China Lights (F. Pd.) 18.40. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.) 15.10/.30 
H.K. Electrics 
Macao Electrics 13. 
Sandakan Lights 914. 
Telephones 34%. 
Shanghai Gas 1. 
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Industrials 


Cements 42. 


-K. Ropes 18.30. 
Metal Industries 1.725. 
Amoy Canning 2914. 


Stores &c. 


Dairy Farms (Old) 24.40. 
Dairy Farms (New) 23. 
Watsons (Old) 17.60. 
Watsons (New) 16.20. 
L. Crawfords 26.40. 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.) 32. 
Sinceres 2.60. 

China Emporium 
Sun Co., Ltd. 1.60. 
Kwong Sang Hong 157. 
Wing On (H.K.) 53. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments 18. 

International Films 35c. 

H.K. Constructions. (Fully Pd.) 4.565. ° 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.) 3. 
Vibro Pilings 164%. 

Marsman Investments 6/-. 

Marsman (H.K.) 65c. 

Yangtsze Finance 6.10. 

Allied Investors 4.425. 


Cottons 
Ewos 1. 
Textile Corp. 6.65. 
Nanyang Mill 9.40. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber 1.85. 
Anglo-Dutch 1.30. 

Ayer Tawah 4. 
Java-Consolidated 30c. 
Kroewoek Java 1lé6c. 
Langkat 1.10. 

Rubber Trust 2.625. 
Shanghai Kelantan 83c. 
Shanghai Sumatra 2.35. 
Sungala 4. 

Ziangbe Rubber 2. 


CHINESE ESTATES 


A net profit for the year of $363,- 
002.61 was reported at the annual 
meeting of Chinese Estates, Ltd. held 
at China Building last week. Mr. Leung 
Kwai-tin, Chairman. of the Board of 
Directors, stated, “The net profit for the 
year, after providing for depreciation 
on China Building ($350,000), Direc- 
tors’ and Auditor’s Fees and all ex- 
penses, amounts to $363,002.61, which 
added to $498,954.60 brought forward 
from last account, shows a total of 
$861,957.21," The following is a brief 
summary of the Company’s receipts 
and expenditure for the year under re- 
view as compared with those of the 
preceding year. Total rent receipts 
showed an increase of $122,849, divi- 


-dends on share investments $10,289, 


miscellaneous receipts $7,661. The 
total amount of receipts was increased 
by $140,810, as compared with that of 
the preceding year. On the expendi- 
ture side, due to the increase of pro- 
vision for depreciation on China Build- 
ing by $26,562, and Corporation Pro- 
fits Tax by $14,637, the total amount 
showed an increase of $40,424. A sum 
of $350,000 was added to the provision 
for depreciation on China Building for 
the year. During the year an interim 
dividend of $10 per share (free of tax) 
was paid. The remaining sum of $696,- 
957.21 was recommended for the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of $14 per 
share (free of tax), making a total of 
$24 per share for the year 1954: and 
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the Corporation Profits Tax for the year 
1955/1956—$17,000. After payment 
of the final dividend, which will absorb 
$231,000 and provision for taxation, 
there will be a balance of $448,957.21. 
This will be carried forward to next 
year’s account. 


ATTACKS. ON HONGKONG 
INDUSTRIES 


The marketing of Hongkong products 
in Britain is receiving much adverse 
and unfair criticism from _ British 
manufacturers. There have been many 
attacks on different kinds of HK pro- 
ducts since Mr Roger Diplock alleged 
last year in a letter to The Times of 
London that Japanese goods had been 
masqueraded as HK products to bene- 
fit in one way or another from passing 
through the Colony. He further ac- 
cused that HK products were being 
increasingly associated with “piracy of 
design ands other reprehensible prac- 
tices such as misrepresentation.” Mr 
E. G. A. Grimwood, Director of the 
HK Government Office in London, re- 
buked on that occasion, “It can be con- 
fidently stated and supported’ by 
voluminous documentary evidence in 
possession of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Customs and Excise that no 
article shipped from HK as locally 
manufactured and imported into. the 
UK under claim to Imperial Preference 
has originated in Japan or elsewhere.” 
Last week, the Board of Trade in Lon- 


don was investigating a complaint from 
British hat makers that competition 
from HK is seriously undermining their 
export trade. The secretary of the 
British Felt Hat Manufacturers 
Federation, Mr McNulty said, “Such 
large numbers are involved that we 
cannot help feeling the hats are made 
in Japan and simply re-exported from 
Hongkong.” There were also similar 
charges and - complaints by British 
makers of umbrellas, toys, gloves and 
brushes. Mr Grimwood has accepted 
an invitation to meet members of the 
National Union of Manufacturers to 
explain HK’s industrial development to 
manufacturers in Britain. Meanwhile, 
commenting on the attack on HK’s hat 
exports, an Official spokesman said, 
“Hongkong.has nothing to hide, and 
the Government would welcome inves- 
tigation.” 


According to official statistics, HK 
exported 290,000 dozen felt hats last 
year. It imported 176 dozen, of which 
only three dozen were from Japan. 
Mr McNulty emphasised that if these 
figures are correct, it means HK has 
taken over Britain’s position as_ the 
world’s second biggest hat makers. He 
considered that it is impossible for HK 
to make as many hats as HK is export- 
ing. Mr Grimwood listed three rea- 
sons why Hongkong with its relatively 
small industry exports twice as many 
hats as Britain. (1) Hongkong fac- 
tories work more shifts per day. (2) 
Output per man-hour is higher in Hong- 
kong. (38) Hongkong factories export 
almost their entire output, whereas the 
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British industry sells abroad ides half 
its production. Commenting on at- 
tacks on HK industries, Mr Grimwood 
said, “All these complaints—and they 
cover practically the whgle range of 
the Colony’s manufactured products— 
have one thing in common, they stem 
from ignorance of the Colony’s manu- 
facturing capacity.” 


Actually, last year this Colony ex- 
ported 310,000 dozen felt hats—which 
is more than the 290,000 figure given 
by Mr McNulty. British manufacturers 
are also ignorant of two facts: (1) 
Hongkong’s factories make low grade 
hats which cannot and do not compete 
with the high class United Kingdom 
product. (2) Hongkong has always 
exported its hats to its own traditional 
markets—Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Malaya and Africa—and continues to 
do so. Of the 310,000 dozen hats ex- 
ported from Hongkong last year, no 
fewer than 263,000 dozen went to the 
Colony’s old markets. If Hongkong did 
not supply these cheap hats to Asian | 
and African countries, probably Japan 
would: certainly the United Kingdom 
could not compete. Furthermore, 
Hongkong has no fewer than 22 felt 
hat factories. Their product is valued 
in trade at some $5,500,000. The felt 
hats exported from Hongkong include 
old hats reblocked. For this purpose 
old hats are imported in the past, most- 
ly imported from Italy. They come 
now from various sources. Of the 176 
dozen hats imported into Hongkong 
last year, only three dozen came from 
Japan. 


(Continued from Page 102) 


posits. 
that. for every dollar 
dollars worth of ore were produced. 


In South Africa, Dr. R. A. Pelletier told a meeting of 
the Geological Society: “In the absence of guidance afforded 
by magnetometric investigations, the phenomenal results of 
West Witwatersrand gold mines could not have been obtain- 
ed except at the expense of an inordinate amount of blind, 
and haphazard drilling which no mining house in the 25. 
years that had preceded the introduction af these methods, 


had attempted to undertake.” 


Over a period of two decades it has been calculated 
spent on geophysics 


three hundred 


Diamond drilling at 
“proved over ten Million tons of nickel-copper ore with a 
gross value of over £50 Million, and geophysics alone were 
responsible for these ore-bodies.” 


Lynn Lake in Canada, has 


The cost of the geophy-’ 


sical work in their discovery was around £18,000. 


Mineral prospecting in this Colony has not previously 
been conducted on scientific lines, and it is gratifying to 
learn that an associate of Messrs. Wheelock, Marden & Co. 
Ltd. of Hongkong, is taking up extensive geological-geophy- 
sical mineral prospecting, and diamond drilling, on Lan Tao 
island in the near future, and it is hoped that the results 
of these investigations will be beneficial to the Colony’s Min- 


ing Industry as a whole. 
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SWIRE MACLAINE, LTD. 


1, Connaught Rd. C., Hongkong 


Hongkong, Japan, China, Taiwan, Korea 


MERCHANTS 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
§TEEL §$§METALS ORES 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


MACLAINE, WATSON & CO., LTD., 
14, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
8, Billiter Square, E.C.8. 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK NV. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1868. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up . Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds . 38,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
Branches:— 
Netherlands:— Sumatra:— Lombok:— | 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
Djekarta Telok Betong | 
Djakarta Gambir Kobe PY 
Borneo:— | 
Mala (Sub-Agency) | | 
Pontianak 
Probolinggo | Singapore. | 
Semarang Celebes:— | 
Surabaya Makassar Bangkok | 


Representatives in London and New York. 

Correspondents throughout the world. 

Banking business of every kind transacted. 
Affiliation in Canada: | 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada 
Montreal and Vancouver. 


H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 


THE FUJT BARS Ke 


Established in 1880 


The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Paid up Capital 


(as of March 31, 1954) 


2,700,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund .. 4,761,433,082.00 
Surplus . 6,365,674,900.00 
Deposit 210,858,117,906.00 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
185 branches in principal cities of Japan 
OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2). ; 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 
Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Ladin 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


| To | 
| SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


| To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
-NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 

MACASSAR) 


i Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
| “TJIWANGI"/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA ee BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents fer: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


} Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 
| BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES | 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


I, Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
| AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


| ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


_ 


In which of 


FRANKFURT BERLIN 
COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 
these major HAMBURG MUNICH 
STUTTGART VIENNA 
European BREMEN HANOVER 


ZURICH ROME PARIS 
NICE BARCELONA 
MADRID LISBON OSLO 
STOCKHOLM HELSINKI 


markets are 
you selling? 


One-carrier 
CARGO 


THERE FASTER 


...assures dependable handling 


® Pan American expedites your cargo through customs 
fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your 
shipments get personalized service all the way by this 
one-carrier service. | 
© Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy delivery. \ 
© Pan American flies more international cargo than any 
ether airline. Discover the benefits one-carrier Clipper 
Cargo service can offer you. For details and schedules— 
CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT 
er Pan American 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Carge Section) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 


— 
PAN AMERICAN 


Pan Americen Werld Airways, Inc., Incorporated in tha State of New Yori. U.S_4., with limited liabiliry 


World’s Most 
Experienced 
Airline 
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LT Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 


| 
| 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILD IN G HONG KONG 
HONG KONG Importer ve d Exporters 
8 an Xx ers, 
|| P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Tea and General Merchants, 
| Insurance, Shipping and 
| Air Transport | 
| Importers, Exporters, Shipping and | 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
| Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration GENERAL MANAGERS: | 
ia Eng-neers, Office Equipment Experts, The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. | 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 
Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
. HEAD OFFICE British Overseas Airways Corporation 
| | AGENTS: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON,E.C.3 | sine tines 
| Royal Mail Lines Limited 
| Prince Line Limited 
BRANCHES: | Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
TOKYO | | NEW YORK | The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
| | Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER | Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO | Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
. Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON* | Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’* | Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
* Business temporarily suspended. | Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
| | The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES :-— | Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | 
- Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. | HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED | 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, | | 
Kenya, | THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
ee Gardner Diesel Engines, Litd., Vancouver. | CORPORATION LIMITED 


| 
) JARDINE, MATHESON | 
: & CO., LTD. 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. | 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC, 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & | 
PANAMA 
M.S. “OLGA MAERSK” Feb. 2 
M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” __ ... .. Feb. 17 
M.S. “MAREN: MABRSK” .x. Mar. 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “HULDA MAERSK” .... ... Jan. 27 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” ._... ... 
M.S. “LAURA MAERSK” ..._ ... Feb. 11 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. .“AGNETE MAERSK” .... Feb. 7 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Mar. 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
MS. “HMERTA. .. Feb. 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” een 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 

Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik — 

: Papan via Manila 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” 

M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel. 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


Cable Address: 


“R YMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


| Branches: 
JAPAN: _ Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA: Sydney 
Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan | 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd., Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED — 
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